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A Vacation 
Story 


Wherein the breakdown of an old automobile 


establishes proof in yet another way that 


everything always 


HE credit lies with Miniver Chee- 

vy, My once-new automobile now in 
its fourth protesting year. Miniver was 
to have carried me through the Berk- 
shires and up into Canada on my an- 
nual holiday last summer. 


The trip from New York City to 
New Haven was without event and as 
we turned northward to follow the 
College Highway on up to the Berk- 
shires, there was naught but a har- 
monious thrum from beneath the hood. 
There was water in the battery and 
water in the radiator, air in the tires, 
gas in the tank and oil in all of that 
incredibly large number of places 
where oil is needed in a car of such 
antiquity. 


We sped northward. Town after 
town receded into the distance, as 
though M/niver were agreeable to the 
duty of providing uninterrupted trans- 
portation. Then upon our unbelieving 
ears there fell the sounds of discord- 
ance from beneath the hood. We drew 
to the side of the road and paused, not 
without reluctance, to examine the 
source of the trouble. It was that gad- 
get, of course, near the carbureter. It 
made funny noises and it tipped at a 
crazy angle. We soon fixed it with a 
bent safety pin and a piece of string 
and tried again to pursue our course 
toward the Berkshires. 


The Car Halts Again 


Gadgets have a way of breaking at 
the most inconvenient times. One hour 
later this one abandoned all pretense 
toward honest performance right in the 
middle of Westfield, Mass., beneath 
the shadow of the law’s beckoning arm. 
“Keep going!’’ we were ordered by the 
officer. “Keep going!” we entreated 


happens for the best 


Miniver. “It is too hot on a day like 
this,’ Méniver implied, relapsing into 
a sullen silence. Then a car in the rear 
pushed us around the corner past 
the officer. We coasted down the hill 
into the shade offered by three huge 
elm trees on the righthand side of the 
road. Investigation showed a piece of 
wire and a small screw driver were 
needed—two things which I did not 
have. What to do? 


A Cool Porch Beckons 


A big brick house seemed to offer 
a solution, if it were only that of being 
able to cool off on the deep shadowy 
porch. So I ascended the steps and 
knocked upon the door. An elderly 
gentleman opened it and invited me to 
step inside. He responded to my re- 
quest for help by saying that if I 
would sit down in the room to my 
left, he would go back and see what he 
could find in the way of material. In 
the meantime, he suggested, I might 
like a cold glass of water? He soon 
brought in a pewter pitcher of icc 
water. 


After he had departed the second 
time, I looked about the room. It ap- 
peared to be given over in its entirety 
to a display of Early American furni- 
ture. There were a huge refectory table 
with two benches, several ladder-back 
chairs, a cobbler’s bench, hooked rugs 
on the floor, a gate-leg table, and a 
Welsh dresser. Sun filtered through 
chintz curtains. 


When the gentleman returned with 
the small screw driver and the piece of 
wire, he helped me repair the carbure- 
ter. Conversation revealed that his 
name was White and that the building, 


formerly a hotel, was now devoted to 
the display and sale of gifts ranging 
from antique furniture down to post- 
card mementos. Not until then did 
I see the sign White's Quaint Shop 
over the window. 


Mr. White informed me that he and 
his two sons, Arthur and Jim, and his 
daughter Helen managed the business. 
In five years the Quaint Shop had 
grown so that it had friends in every 
State in the country. Most of the White 
family’s time was given over to the 
creation of perhaps the most distinctive 
and friendly Christmas greeting cards 
made in America. 


He showed me some of the greeting 
cards. They were the most unusual | 
had ever seen; and when I thought 
back upon the cost of my last year’s 
Christmas cards my wonder doubled. 
So what had begun as an emergency 
stop soon developed into a fascinating 
story of how one New England family, 
quiet, unassuming and as friendly as 
one could possibly meet, had actually 
been able to develop their friendliness 
for people into a profitable business 
without losing their own “‘folksy’’ atti- 
tude. The Whites /ike people and peo- 
ple like them! 


Mr. White and I began talking of 
ways and means whereby his gift cards 
could be distributed at Christmas time 
by readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
We worked on one plan, only to dis- 
card it when we saw it would not bring 
you enough profit. Another plan was 
scrapped when we saw it would be too 
difficult for you. We set aside a third 
plan because it indicated that you 
would have to have a little money be- 
fore you began. Was there no way in 
which we could help you share in the 
pleasure and profits of distributing the 
greetings ? 


The Final Plan Works 


A month later Mr. White and | 
spent several days together in develop- 
ing every point of our final plan. We 
decided to test it in four Massachusetts 
communities. The success was astound- 
ing! One troop earned $8.00 and three 
one-year subscriptions in eight days. 
Another troop near-by earned $4.00 
and one subscription in two days. At 
every point the results were remarkable. 


If you want to know about this suc- 
cessful money-raising plan; if you 
want your troop to get a head start, 
show this to your Leader and ask her 
to write The American Girl for com- 
plete information. Better do it to- 
day! 





Be sure to ask your Leader to read this story. And ask 
her, please, to write to The American Girl today 
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May We 
Open The 
‘Doorway 


of the “Friend ly House’ 








to You? 


Nestled in the. foothills of the Berk- 
shires, in the beautiful town of West- 
field, Massachusetts, is a group of 
friendly folk who work together in 
White’s Quaint Shop. Won’t you come 
in the doorway, and learn more about 


us? 
Ever since 1921 The Quaint Shop 
Folks have been faithfully serving 


through the mail their thousands of 
customer-friends in every city and 
iown throughout the United States. 


Creatin og 
Lovely Greetin gs 


Among the products of this “Friendly 
House” are the loveliest and most 
original Christmas Greeting Cards im- 
aginable. The perfectly sketched, rich- 
ly colored designs fairly breathe the 
spirit of Christmas. And their cheery 
greetings convey the kindly, friendly, 
happy thought you wish to express 
to your friends at Christmastide. 
Quaint Shop Christmas Cards are real 
values, packed in assortments of 18 
cards in a most attractive silver em- 
bossed gift box, and are distributed 
through the mail, and by Quaint Shop 
representatives—one of whom may call 
at your home soon. 


WHITE’S 
Quaint Shop 


Westfield, Mass. 


“In The Foothills of The Berkshires” 
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fy Cay Moke BAG PROFITS 


Exclusive--originai~ 21 poutatand ly Deautitl 
Christmas Folders — each differen handsom 

Book Gift Box. Magnificent, malti-ontoned a 
on and raised silver metallic cogne Eachwtthan 


TS YOU 
a ae big sy bee A for free sample 
and com tion offer imm 
% oe, WALTHAM ART 7 PUBLISHERS. 
ater Street, Dept. 19, Boston, Mass. 











DO YOU PAINT? 
Berry Brooks will send 
you a water color set of 
16 colors and two brushes 
for only one new sub- 


Write her at 
Ave., 


scription. 
570 Lexington 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


ELIZABETH CORBETT 
was born in_ Illinois, 
brought up in Wisconsin, 
and now lives in. New 
York City, so she writes 
about several sections of 
the country from first- 
hand knowledge. She has 
published six novels for grown people, and 
two biographies. Her two girls’ books are 
The Graper Girls and The Graper Girls Go 
to College. They deal with the same trio, 
| Ernestine, Marian and Beth, who appear in 
| our story in the present issue. The Graper 
sisters began their career at the request of 
an editor who insisted to Elizabeth Corbett 
that she could write for girls. At that time 
she had never thought of doing such a 
| thing, and she told him flatly that she 
| couldn’t. But he wouldn't take “No” for 
| an answer. So one fine day Ernestine Graper 
| told her troubles in a story called The 
| Middle Sister. 

| Readers of the magazine began to write 
jin, “Tell us more about the Graper girls.” 
So Beth had her say-so, and then Marian. 
By that time Ernestine had something more 
| to say. The next thing anyone knew, there 
was a complete book. 








ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE is a well- 
| known American poet whose Sonnets of a 
Portrait-painter have been highly praised by 
critics. A Harvard graduate of the same 
| class as President Roosevelt, Mr. Ficke 
| was a lieutenant colonel in the army during 
the World War. The poem, The Rabbit, 
| which appears on page ten in this issue, is 
| written in a lighter vein than most of his 
| work, Some years ago Mr. Ficke, hitherto 
an inveterate city dweller, went to live 
|in the Berkshires and bought an old farm 
near his life-long friend, Edna St. Vincent 
| Millay. His forthcoming book of poems, 
Escape to the Hills, will include the poem 
| we print. He has published many books 
of poems and many critical essays on art 
| and poetry. 


BEATRICE 
writes about herself: 
“For several years I 
have been interested in 
learning about vocations 
for girls. It started 
when I was editor of a 
little magazine for 
social workers. Some one 


PIERCE 





and 
thought there should be a vocational guid- 


teachers 


ance number. So I set to work to find out 
all I could about the vocational work being 
done in schools and community organiza- 
| tions throughout the United States. At the 
time I decided that some day I should like 
to give up being an editor to become a 
vocational counselor. 

“Then about three years ago my interest 
in vocations moved up from the side lines. 
| 1 was on the staff of Pictorial Review when 
|the editor decided to add a vocational in- 
| formation service. He arranged to have me 
| take charge of the department. Dr. Kit- 

son, of whom you heard in Miss McBride's 
article, helped me more than I can tell 
| you. 
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“Outside of my interest in vocations, . . 
my chief hobby is the water. I grew up 
on the beautiful St. Croix river in Wis- 
consin. I enjoy swimming more than any 
other sport. Another hobby is cooking. 
I collect recipes and evolve new ones of 
my own.” 


RUTH KING writes: “My first introduc- 
tion to the creator of The Graper Girls was 
a note thanking me for the illustrations of 
The Middle Sister—the first of the Graper 
girl stories. 

“Later I met Elizabeth Corbett at a tea 
and we discovered we both came from the 
Midwest, and now lived just around the 
corner from each other. And since then 
we have had many cups of tea together, and 
discussed the world in general and the 
Graper girls in particular. 

“There are times when I forget they 
really belong to the author. I feel I should 
be considered at least an aunt. Ernestine 
was my favorite at first, although I loved 
drawing Marian—she was so pretty—but 
I've grown very fond of Beth in spite of 
my sputtering so about Elizabeth's making 
her fat. At first I had trouble drawing ‘her. 
When I thought ‘fat’ she came out an 
Amazon. Finally I decided she was like a 
cuddly, plump kitten and the drawing went 
better. 

“It might amuse you to know that when 
I have my rough sketches made on tracing 
paper, the author comes to tea and puts 
her stamp of approval on the work.’’ 


GEORGE L. CARLSON, 
under whose guidance 
Our Puzzle Pack is made 
up, has been drawing 
puzzle pictures for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL almost 
ten years. Though orig- 
inally a New Yorker, he 
has in recent years made his home in Con- 
necticut where his studio is a busy work- 
shop from which he turns out pictures for 
story books, magazines and school books, 
and where his creation ‘Peter Puzzlemaker” 
started his career in that line. His favorite 
book is Alice in Wonderland and the young- 
er of his two Jittle daughters is named after 
its heroine. Besides them and his puzzle- 
making, he is most interested in ships, 
ship models, books, old prints and in work- 
ing in his garden. 


PHYLLIS AMBLER, this month's Star Re- 
porter, lives in Natick, “that historic town 
where John Eliot held meetings with his 
Praying Indians’. A few years ago visitors 
to this town could see the famous old tree 
known as the John Eliot oak, but now only 
the leafless branches remain. The tree itself 
has been killed by gasoline fumes.’ Phyllis 
says: 

“My special interests, just at present, 
because I am still in school, are studying 
and Girl Scouting; my hobbies, making col- 
lections of various seaweeds, rocks and 
minerals. I plan to have a small ‘Treasure 
Trove’, and I add to it when I find some- 
thing new. It is a fascinating pastime. 

“I joined the Girl Scouts five years ago, 
and my Scouting days in the John Eliot 
Troop in winter and at camp in the summer 
have been some of my happiest ones. Next 
year will be my last in Walnut Hill School. 
Then I plan to enter college where I hope 
to major in journalism.” 
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EACH BATHER!” cried Jean. “I thought you came here to 

swim!” “I can swim any old time,” protested Joan. “But this 
is the September number of THE AMERICAN GIRL. It’s just out, 
and I can’t wait to read it.” , 

She went on, “I want to find out what that boy the Altair 
picked up—Roger, you know—had to do with the deed Peter 
found in the old desk.” Then suddenly, “Oh, look! Here’s the 
beginning of a new serial, a mystery story by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. It's called The Room on the Roof, and it looks pretty 
exciting. 

Jean knelt on the sand beside her chum. “Let me see, too. What 
a darling wire-haired terrier! Part Time Dog, by Diana Thorne— 
I do like dog stories. It says here that the author made the pictures 
herself. . . . Here’s a golf story, by Kenneth Payson Kempton! 
Champion, Do Your Stuff! Cute title, isn’t it?” 

“Uh, huh!” Joan turned to the front of the magazine. “Now 
that's what I call a lovely picture,” she said. “On the Terrace, by 
Renoir. The mother’s face is so sweet, and the child’s, too. It be- 
longs to an article by Mildred Adams, about the paintings in the 
Century of Progress Exposition. Dad says that’s the finest collec- 
tion of paintings ever gathered in America. Did you know that?” 

“Yes, I heard your Dad talking about it,” answered Jean. 
“Now, here’s something else I'm terribly interested in,” she cried. 
“I sure am glad the magazine is printing articles which show you 
the ropes in all kinds of jobs! This one is called, On the Other 
Side of the Shop Window and it’s by Jeanette Eaton. I suppose 
it's about department stores, and the positions there which are 
open to women.” 

“It's a serious problem—deciding what we're going to be when 
we're old enough,” agreed Joan dreamily. ‘Articles like that 
ought to help a lot.” 

Jean flipped the page. “This cover of Ruth Carroll's is ador- 
able . . . and here are poems by William Rose Benet and Grace 
Hazard Conkling!” 

“They're well-known American poets,” said Joan. ‘I’m glad 
they're writing for us, for I always did love poetry. THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL’s a swell magazine, I think.’ 

The September number of 
THE AMERICAN GiRL will be 
out on August twentieth. If you 
agree with Joan and Jean, send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, or $2.00 for two years to 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Beth's 


By ELIZABETH CORBETT 


RNESTINE GRAPER speaking: 
A girl can’t help her relatives. That's generally 
known. And there are some of mine I wouldn’t want 
to change. 

There’s my mother’s cousin, Eunice Grey, for instance. 
She’s been coming out to Wisconsin to visit at our house 
ever since I can remember. She must be thirty-seven years 
old, or maybe even thirty-eight. But my sister Marian 
adores her, and I think she’s the world’s best sport; 
and my sister Beth’s dream of bliss, next to winning a 
tennis cup, or being told that she’s thinner this year, is 
to wake up some morning and find that she looks like 
Cousin Eunice. 

Eunice lives in New York, and Mother has visited her 
time and again. Eunice used to ask us three girls to visit 
her, too; but there always seemed to be some reason, school, 
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BETH HAD WORN HERSELF OUT. “I CAN'T EVEN 
GET TO A TAXI,” SHE SAID. “I'LL SIMPLY 
PASS OUT IF I DONT TAKE MY SHOES OFF” 


(same 


or a measles epidemic, or something, why we didn’t get 
to go. But last spring, when Marian started once more to 
talk the idea.up to Dad, he surprised her by saying he 
thought he'd send all three of us to New York the first 
of July. 


RAVEL is part of any girl’s education,” he said. “And 

the grown people need a vacation, too. Of course, a man 
who has three daughters in high school expects to have his 
daughters’ friends underfoot a good deal of the time. But 
I think your mother could stand a few weeks of quiet this 
summer.” 

Marian and I were crazy about the idea of going to 
New York. Beth hung off at first; she expected to qualify 
again for the State Junior tennis match late in August, 
and she wanted to put in July practicing. But Dad 
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THE SERVING WAS DONE BY MR. O’CASEY’S NEPHEW—SUCH A NICE-LOOKING 
BOY ANY GIRL MIGHT HAVE HAD TROUBLE KEEPING HER EYES ON THE BALL 





said he supposed they had tennis courts even in 
New York; and Beth figured it would help her 
game if she had different partners to practice 
against. 


— when we were all three of us set to go, we 
were much disappointed to learn that Cousin 
Cunice was sailing the last of June, to spend the 
whole summer in Europe. But Eunice’s sister Hilde- 
garde, who lives with her in New York, wrote 
right away that we were to come anyhow. She'd 
“welcome the chance to get better acquainted with 
my little cousins,” she said. 

I didn’t think “‘little cousins” was a very good 
description of girls, two of whom are going to be 
seniors in high school, and the other the winner 
of the State junior tennis championship the year 
before. But it happened that Cousin Hildegarde 
had visited us only once in our lives, and that 
when we were really kids. I figured that she’d be 
delightfully surprised when she saw how grown 
up, and how awfully pretty, Marian is. I’m as tall 
as Dad myself, which is maybe more surprising, 
but in some ways not so delightful. 

I was full of the thrill of adventure when Dad 
put us on the train in Chicago and told the 
Pullman conductor that we'd be met in New York. 
My spirits sank for just a moment when we were 
met: Cousin Hildegarde reminded me at first sight 
of the snobbish aunts in the movies, who look at 
the hero through a lorgnette and say he sha’n't 
marry into their family. 

But she lived in an apartment facing Central 
Park, so that from the windows you looked down 
on the tops of trees—and here I'd imagined they 
wouldn’t even have grass in New York city! She 
had sandwiches and lemonade waiting for us when 
we got there, about the middle of the evening, 
and she began to plan right away how she'd show 
us the city. 


I DON’T know many young people,” she apolo- 
gized. ‘‘And most of those I do know are away 
from New York at this time of year. But there are 
museums and the aquarium, and several zoos. | 
think perhaps if we had a guidebook 4 

I could have sat right there in the apartment 
for a week. I was looking out of the window, 
down at the lights in the park, and the cars mov- 
ing about like toy autos, and the windows of tall 
buildings across a corner of the park, twinkling 
at me like a million eyes. 

Marian started to ask questions about the 
“shops”—that was what Cousin Hildegarde called 
them, though we generally say “stores” in Mount 
Airy. But Beth cut in, “Where am I going to 
practice my tennis, Cousin Hildegarde? I’ve missed 
two days already, being on the train so long.” 

Hildegarde said she didn’t know, but that could 
wait a day or so; and we could all have breakfast 
in our pajamas next morning, because we'd be 
tired from the trip. Marian had Cousin Eunice’s 
room, and Beth and I the guestroom, which had 
two beds in it. Breakfast in bed is my idea of 
luxury, if you don’t have to be sick to get it; and 
by the middle of the morning, when Cousin Hilde- 
garde came to see if we were dressed, I'd made 
up my mind I was going to have a perfectly lovely 
visit. 

Hildegarde bought a guidebook after lunch, 
and studied it in the taxi, while she was taking us 
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over to the Brooklyn Museum. ‘We won't try to 
begin at page one and go right through the guide- 
book,” she said. “We'll sort of skip around. And 
I think we'll save the Metropolitan Museum for a 
rainy day. It’s right in Central Park, so it will be 
easy for us to get to.” 

I love sight-seeing, though I find it hard both 
on the feet and on the back of the neck. I re- 
member my neck aching that night when I sat up, 
after Beth was sound asleep, to write to Mother 
that we'd already started in to see New York, and 
I knew I was going to love it. 

I wrote to Bob Hammond, too. He and I have 
been playing around together ever since we were 
kids, and though I couldn’t exactly imagine him 
with tears in his eyes because I was in New York 
and he in Mount Airy, I thought a little educa- 
tion wouldn’t hurt him a particle, even if he had 
to take it second hand. 


I WROTE Mother the next night about our day at 
the aquarium, and the next about a visit to the 
zoo. Then I stopped writing to Bob, and skipped an 
evening for Mother, too. Hildegarde had taken us to 
the Museum of Natural History that day; and the 
stuffed animals on top of the live ones had been 
almost more than I could take in, let alone write 
about. 

The first week we saw three museums and two 
zoos and the aquarium. The second week we 
made a trip around the island on a boat—that was 
fun—and two trips to tops of skyscrapers for the 
view. And another day we went up to the Hall of 
Fame, which is awfully hard to get to, and pretty 
much like a cemetery when you do get there. 

That evening it began to rain, and Cousin Hilde- 
garde said brightly, “I think tomorrow we will go 
to the Metropolitan Museum, and put in the day 
there.” 

With a red pencil she checked off ‘Hall of Fame” 
in her guidebook. She was called just then to the 
telephone, which was in another room. I picked 
up the guidebook, and counted the pages that were 
checked in red. 

“We aren’t a quarter of the way through this 
book,” I said. ‘Do you think she means to take us 
on to the bitter end?” 

“I would like a chance to poke around the shops, 
and get a hat, or maybe a pair of slippers that I 
could say came from New York,” said Marian. Then 
she added hastily, “But I’m sure I’m enjoying all 
the things Cousin Hildegarde is showing us.” 

“She's showing us too much,” I said. “I’m getting 
all mixed up. Nights I dream I’m going down end- 
less rooms filled with glass cases. Sliding around on 
hard museum floors is ruining all my shoes, too. 
Even my rubber heels don’t catch any more.” 


J} LDEGARDE buys us lovely lunches every- 
+ 4 where. I've gained three pounds,” said Beth. 
ao," ought to be practicing my backhand every 
ay. 

“Oh, well!” said Marian. “She's been saving the 
Metropolitan Museum for a rainy day, and maybe 
it won't rain tomorrow.” 

It did rain the next morning, though, and Cousin 
Hildegarde rounded us up earlier than usual. “I’m 
not going with you this morning,” she said. “I shall 
expect you back here for luncheon. Luncheon at 
half-past one. Take a taxi from the museum, if it’s 
still raining and it will probably rain all day.” 
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BUT NOT BETH. IT WOULD HAVE BEEN THE SAME IF THE BALLS HAD BEEN 
SERVED BY A MACHINE. SHE DIDN'T HEAR ME WHEN I CALLED TO HER 
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There we were, turned loose in the biggest museum of 
all. And what happened that day wasn’t Cousin Hildegarde’s 
fault; this time she wasn’t even along. 

The three of us didn’t dare separate, for fear we mightn’t 
find each other again; anyhow, if we ee one of us 
might have missed something. So we stuck together through 
miles of paintings, and then through acres of rooms fixed 
up the way our great-grandparents used to have rooms 
fixed. They had beautiful furni- 
ture in those days. 

Then Marian found a lot of 
colored glass that appealed to her; 
and then we got mixed up in the 
Egyptian rooms. Beth said it was 
interesting to see how many things 
the ancient Egyptians made beside 
mummies. 


UMMIES are interesting, 

too,” said Marian. ‘But it’s 
after one o'clock now, and we're 
due back at Hildegarde’s at half- 
past one.” 

“Oh, it’s just as easy to go on 
as to go back!” I said. I should 
have said “just as hard.” We'd 
been prancing around and looking 
at things for over three hours, and 
I could cheerfully have lain right 
down among the mummies. But 
being the largest of the Graper 
sisters, though not the oldest, and 
being named Ernestine after my 
Dad, who is Ernest, I didn’t want 
to weaken while the other two 
were still going pretty strong. ' 

There are seventeen Egyptian rooms in the Metropolitan 
Museum; the number “‘seventeen” is graven on my heart 
since that eventful day. But we got out of the seventeenth 
finally. We came in sight of the blessed front door. And 
Marian went right on past! 

Down a long hall she had spotted a Roman courtyard 
with a fountain splashing in the middle, and all around 
the fountain live ivy and lycopodium growing in real dirt. 
A garden always interests Marian. The next thing I knew, 
she was down on her knees examining those plants and 
wondering how they kept them doing so well indoors. 

I sat down on a stone bench. It was better than standing, 
though as I looked around at the portrait busts in that court- 
yard, I was glad I didn’t have the ancient Romans for 
neighbors. I'd always supposed they looked noble, walking 
around in their togas and making high-sounding speeches 
to each other. But judging by their busts, I'd hate to meet 
any of them on a dark night when I had money in my purse. 

I motioned Beth to sit down beside me. She didn’t sit, 
she flopped. It had just come over her how tired she was. 

“We'll rest here a minute,” I whispered. ““As soon as 
Marian can tear herself away from that Latin English ivy, 
we can start for home.” 

“Home nothing!” said Beth. “It’s "way across Central 
Park.” 

“Well, Hildegarde expects us to take a taxi. She said so 
this morning.” 

But Beth, who can play tennis all day long in the broiling 
sunshine and still have energy left, had worn herself out 
on those floors. “I can’t even get to a taxi,” she said. “I 
shall simply pass out if I don’t take my shoes off this 
minute.” : 

Marian overheard her, and looked alarmed. ‘““We’d better 
take Beth down to the rest room and put cold water on 
her head,” she whispered to me in a. nervous voice. 


Of a fierce trap, 
Held tremulous. 


I let him go. 
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He came, a thief in the night 
With footfall light. 


And in the dawn 
I saw my garden gone. 


And that same afternoon, 
And not an hour too soon, 


I caught him in the snap 


And found him waiting thus 


And then I suffered so, 
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But it wasn’t Beth’s head that was bothering her. The 
minute we got inside the rest room, she spotted a cot; it 
had a clean linen cover on it, and was almost as wide as 
a double bed. She sat down on the edge just long enough 
to kick her oxfords off. Then she stretched out at full 
length, and closed her eyes. 

Marian, who's always bothered by what people may 
think, looked around hastily. But the woman in charge of 
the rest room smiled at her. I sup- 

ose we weren't the first people 
she'd ever had down there who 
had made the mistake of trying to 
see the whole museum in one day. 

Marian lay down beside Beth. 
I’m the biggest and strongest of 
the three, as I’ve said. I kept go- 
ing long enough to slip off 
Marian’s pumps as well as my 
own. Then I lay down beside 
Marian. ‘ 

The next thing I knew, I heard 
a gasping sound; and when I got 
my eyes open, I looked up into the 
eyes of Cousin Hildegarde. Com- 
ing to look for us when we didn’t 
appear for luncheon, she'd dis- 
covered us all asleep on one cot, 
with our three pairs of shoes set 
up in a row at the end of it. 

I began to stammer an apology. 
It was after four by my watch; 
and Cousin Hildegarde must have 
been frantic for the last couple of 
hours, thinking we were gone for 
good, and never to be found. 

Then Beth sat up, rubbing her 
eyes. She has a round chubby face, and as she waked up, 
she looked like a sleepy baby. She was yawning, too, so 
that she set me off. When she could stop yawning long 
enough, she said, “Cousin Hildegarde, I spoke to the door- 
man.” 

“You spoke to what doorman?” asked Hildegarde. 

“The doorman at your apartment building. He’s a lovely 
old man. His name is O’Casey,” said Beth. “He has a 
nephew who runs some tennis courts a few blocks from the 
building. I’m going over there tomorrow to practice, if it 
stops raining.” 

“But, my dear, you can’t play tennis with the doorman’s 
nephew!” said Cousin Hildegarde in shocked tones. 

“He's professional, of course,” said Beth innocently. “But 
I’m not bad for a girl, you know. And I’ve got to have a 
pro to practice my backhand with. My backhand is my 
worst stroke. It needs a lot of practice.” 


\ \ THEN we got back to the apartment, Marian tried to 

lecture Beth. It was all nonsense, of course, that she 
couldn’t play with somebody because he was the doorman’s 
nephew; but Marian pointed out that Cousin Hildegarde 
was our hostess, and we ought to respect her prejudices 
and fall in with her plans. : 

“That's all right for you,” said Beth. “You and Ernie 
haven't got an important match the last week in August.” 
Her face stiffened, the way it does when she takes a hard 
shot at tennis. Marian knew better than to argue with Beth’s 
tennis face. 

So the next morning Beth set off under the escort of the 
nice old doorman; and Hildegarde took Marian and me to 
the Indian Museum and left us there, with strict orders to 
come home when we got sleepy, and not to take off our 
shoes where anybody could see us. 

We came home on a bus, at (Continued on page 44) 














SUDDENLY, THE TUGBOAT “GLADISFEN’’ WAS SIGHTED AS SHE STEAMED FROM ST. 


A Nonsuch 


By GLORIA 


ship’s bell, and at the same time a cardinal outside my 

tent answered with exactly as many notes. I sat up in 
my cot and looked out of my tent through the cedars to 
the ocean, where the horizon was broken only by Gurnet's 
Rock. It was calm at sea and I was happy with the thought 
that it would be a good day for deep-sea trawling and diving. 
It was a perfect Bermuda morning. 

In bathing suit, I tore down to the beach and into water 
so green that it seemed as if it might dye the skin an 
emerald color. Then I trotted back, following the wander- 
ing path almost hidden in goldenrod, and as I finished 
dressing, there came to my ears five clangs of the bell. It 
was six-thirty—breakfast time—and there was a.noisy scurry- 
ing for places on long rustic benches drawn up to a massive 
table set with scarlet hibiscus, fragrant fruit, and steaming 
porridge. The individuals crowded around the table, an 
enthusiastic hungry group, known more formally as the 
Bermuda Oceanographic Expedition of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, chatted and joked and bet on the all-im- 
portant weather and the anticipated day’s catch of speci- 
mens. Although these individuals differed greatly in back- 
ground, age, training, and profession there were two out- 
standing characteristics that bound them together: devotion 
to the piscatorial purpose of the Expedition, and costumes 
of sleeveless shirts and shorts. Each member of Dr. Beebe’s 


ie THE distance I heard faintly four clangs of an old 





NONSUCH ISLAND, BERMUDA, IS A MERE SPECK OF DUST IN MID-ATLANTIC 


GEORGE, ALONG THE CIRCUITOUS CHANNEL 


a 


HOLLISTER 


staff, in addition to being 
capable and fish-minded in 
general, had a particular 
specialty in which he or 
she excelled, such as paint- 
ing, drawing, photogra- 
phy, cataloguing, typing, 
preserving and preparation 
of specimens, or care of 
boats and motors. 


UDDENLY, the tug- 
boat Gladisfen was 
sighted as she steamed from 
St. George, following the 
circuitous channel across 
Castle Harbor to Nonsuch 
Island. Instantly, breakfast 
was forgotten as everyone hastened to help as much as he could 
in assembling the necessary equipment for the several mem- 
bers whose turn it was to go to sea and take charge of the 
deep-sea fishing. In a few minutes the whistles of the Gladis- 
fen announced her arrival off shore and, almost simultaneous- 
ly, an Indian-file parade descended the steep winding steps 
hacked in the perpendicular cliff, and carried to the wharf 
long nets, ropes, pails, pans, jars, cameras, notebooks, and 
lunch. All these things were ferried to the 
Gladisfen by our motor boat, Skink, which 
was named after the nimble Bermuda lizard. 
Then with a nautical salutation, the Gladisfen 
headed through the narrows of Castle Roads, 
due south, into the open ocean for about ten 
miles. Here, with engines slowed to two knots, 
all hands helped with the routine of attach- 
ing six or eight fine silk nets to the steel cable, 
and lowering them into the sea. All day long 
these thirty-six-foot nets would be towed 
through the water at definite levels, between 
the depth of one-half mile to one mile and 
a half, while those on board watched the 
weather, the force and shift of the wind, the 
direction of the vessel, the angle of the cable, 
and the appearance of birds and surface fauna. 
In the late afternoon the nets would be pulled 
up slowly, and their contents of treasured 
deep-sea life placed carefully in separate bottles 
and containers for safe-keeping during the 
homeward dash for the island laboratory. But 
in the meantime, those who remained on 
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Nonsuch would carry on the work in the various depart- 
ments, but with a subconscious anticipation and often a 
spoken word concerning the welfare and the luck of those 
members at sea. Sometimes, with the aid of our high- 
powered telescope, we would follow the course of the 
Gladisfen, but often she was hull-down and nothing could 
be seen but her bobbing shipless stack. In the morning, 
immediately after the 
— of the 
Gladisfen, everyone 
would be at his place 
in the laboratory, 
completing work on 
specimens that had 
been brought in. the 
afternoon before. 
The photographer 
and artists were al- 
ways busy finishing 
scientific portraits of 
biack abysmal fish, 
or delicate crystal- 
line creatures of un- 
known families. 
Others would be ab- 
sorbed with descrip- 
tions, data, catalogu- 
ing and, finally, sys- 
tematic preservation 
of each of the many 
hundred — specimens. 
My particular labor- 
atory, which was call- 
ed the “House of 
Magic” by apprecia- 
tive Bermudians, but 
the ‘Shambles’ or the ‘House of Smells,’’ a name some- 
what revealing, by my companions, was a place of varied in- 
terests. Here were many fish, each one in a separate glass 
dish, going through my chemical process popularly known 
as ‘Fish Magic.” These specimens demanded constant 
watching and changing of dyes and fluids before their 
flesh would become transparent and the bones a bright scar- 
let. Those that had reached this condition were ready for 
careful study of the skeleton with the microscope. This pro- 
cess we found extremely valuable because it did away with 
all dissecting in order to see the skeleton, making visible 
every bone in its normal position, but leaving the fish far less 
privacy than even the goldfish in a glass bowl. 


were this time our junior members would quickly 
finish their chores of refreshing the aquaria, washing and 
corking vials and jars for specimens, and putting the labora- 
tories and wharf and boats in ship-shape order. Then they 
would go along the shores to inspect and bait fish traps and 
pull seines and, to their delight, they nearly always returned 
with several fish whose external and internal architecture had 
not been observed or studied. Often, native fishermen 
brought to our wharf rockfish and many other kinds that had 
unusual color patterns or shapes. When this happened, it 
provided a good excuse for all to vacate laboratory seats and 
run down to the wharf to help in measuring, weighing, 
recording colors, and dissecting. One day, at a time when 
we were studying digestive systems and food of shore fish, 
a great blue shark was towed in by the tail. Often, we had 
found hitherto unknown species in stomachs and, within the 
found stomach, another unknown species whose stomach had 
—but I will let your imagination dissect the final mysterious 
Japanese-box stomach. After literally blasting through the 
shagreen hide of this blue shark, we discovered in its stom- 
ach, instead of rare fish, an endless number of tin cans, 
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chicken and duck heads, orange and lemon rinds, and 
an enormous beef bone! Certainly, a variegated menu. 

In calm fair weather, when the tide was low, some of us 
would wade along the shore with water glasses to observe 
the ways and whims of tidepool people. Once I saw, for the 
first time, a dark blue demoiselle with a scarlet patch along its 
back. This little fish, with a second one, darted in and out 
of a hole in an iso- 
lated coral reef, and, 
although we tried, 
day after day, to catch 
it by various meth- 
ods, it evaded hook 
and line, traps and 
nets. A year later, 
while diving off Uni- 
on Island, which is 
one of the Grena- 
dines, we saw many 
individuals of this 
species of demoiselle, 
and we caught sever- 
al for detailed study 
and scientific record. 
We found that it was 
a new species. 


UT more exciting 

than tidepooling 
was diving near Gur- 
net’s Rock and ex- 
ploring the reefs of 
“Almost Island.’ 
R Here, the Séink would 
anchor, and a ladder 
or rope would be 
dropped overboard without any preliminaries. It was time 
for a diver to descend to the floor of the sea. Our usual cos- 
tume for diving was simpler than you might imagine, since it 
consisted only of bathing suit, sneakers and helmet. At- 
tached to this head-gear was a long length of rubber hose 
through which a constant supply of air was forced from the 
pump in the boat. In this attire I have floated downward, 
many times, some forty feet to an oval desert amphitheatre, 
whose arena of pure white sand has made me hesitate before 
scarring its perfect surface with an ugly footprint. Once, 
just as I stepped from the ladder, a large peacock flounder 
undulated backward for a short distance over the wavy sand 
ridges made by the tides. It hesitated, apparently to scrutin- 
ize my strange being, and as I watched I saw both its eyes 
pop out of its flat head and, pivoting on stalks, revolve 
simultaneously in opposite directions. In amazement I clean- 
ed off the glass of my helmet to be certain of what I saw— 
then I wondered how I looked to the eyes of a flounder. 
Often I had to dig my toes into the sand and lean forward, 
to buck the strong undersea breeze in order to approach 
the reef—a maze of Alice-in-Wonderland adventures. | 
swayed with the perpetual rhythm of the sea as I crab- 
stepped along the base of a majestic cliff that was velvety 
with lavender sea fans, purple anemones, and golden sea- 
weed. Back and forth through a meandering cafion, a school 
of silver and blue jacks darted, and in a small archway 
near the entrance rested a giant lady lobster with long sen- 
sitive feelers. 

Often, I took down with me fishing tackle of my own 
construction—a stout curtain rod about two feet long, 4 
short length of heavy cord, and a well-baited fish hook. 
This outfit was crude but extremely effective and with it 
fishing was selective on my part, if not altogether under 
control. I would creep about the reefs, in and out of the 
mouths of caves and cafions, stalking my prey with the 
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baited hook tight in one fist—prize specimens all about. 
When I spied an unusual specimen peeking from a dark 
hole, or from under a mass of seaweed, I would dangle the 
hook before its mouth. Invariably the fish was so startled at 
the — of a choice morsel, that it snapped and I 
it. My troubles now began. 


hooke 


UDDENLY the reef would become intensely alive with 

eager creatures appearing from every crevice and all 
directions, and soon I would be surrounded and my treasure 
would be the center of attention. I had no place to hide 
my wriggling fish except down my bathing suit, which soon 
proved to be a little too fishy, and there was no way to 
frighten my many pursuers. One time, I had almost reached 
the ladder when something made me look back to discover 
at my heels an enormous jewfish. It must have weighed at 
least five hundred pounds. When I saw it roll greedy eyes 
and open a cavernous mouth, I decided that Mr. Jewfish 
wanted my specimen more than I did. Not caring to be a 
modern Jonah, I presented my cherished specimen to my 
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admirer as a token of aquatic friendship, and went above 


to make my companions envious of this experience. 


In the late afternoon, before 
the return of the Gladisfen, a 
round of deck tennis and a swim 
were good preparation for the 
evening’s study of the deep sea 
catch. Very often visitors, inter- 
ested in our work on the fish 
fauna of Bermuda, arrived in 
time to play with us, or cheer on 
a spirited game. Once our motor- 
boat was sent to St. George to 
call for several guests and, in- 
cidentally, a bale of hay for pack- 
ing glass jars. There was a sur- 
prise of value waiting there. This, 
along with the guests and bale 
of hay, was toted back to the 
island. When the Skink ap- 
proached the wharf at Nonsuch, 
those greeting the guests called 
out, on seeing the hay, “Where's 
the horse?” The boatman pointed 
aft! For the enlightenment of my 
readers, let me say that we had 
first option on all dead livery 
stable horses. Deceased, these 
livery stable horses became a 





THIS PROCESS MADE EVERY BONE VISIBLE, IN ITS NORMAL POSITION 





THE MICROSCOPE WAS MY VERY INTIMATE COMPANION 


fish-conscious. 








MY SPECIMENS DEMANDED CONSTANT WATCHING AND GREAT CARE 


very valuable scientific aid to us. To them we owe much, 


for these dead horses when an- 
chored off Gurnet’s Rock, be- 
came our decoys for sharks, and 
often afforded us an opportunity 
to observe rare fish. 

When the Gladisfen was sight- 
ed slipping through Castle Roads, 
every other interest ceased while 
we arranged sorting pans and 
dishes, numbered according to 
the nets, set up cameras and flu- 
orescent lamp, and hoped to hear 
the three blasts which would an- 
nounce a living deep-sea creature 
on board. Then, for several 
hours, enthusiastic observation 
and study were interrupted only 
by an inopportune summons to 
dinner from the old ship’s bell. 

Throughout the four years, 
when I spent half my life on 
Nonsuch Island, a mere speck of 
dust in mid-Atlantic, there was 
no telling what the next hour 
would present, for all of our ac- 
tivities were controlled by calm, 
wind, rain, rough seas, or hurri- 
canes—every kind of weather! 


Perhaps nobody can appreciate the enormous scope of the 
work and its variety, and the fun of it all, who has not 
actually lived with us on the island and become a little 
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From Tue AMERICAN GIRL Poetry Contest 


GOLD 


People say that dandelions are objectionable 

And dig them out of their lawns, 

Leaving ugly holes in the turf. 

Personally, I prefer golden discs scattered on the grass 


Since gold does not grow in my purse 
It is welcome fo grow on my lawn. 


VirGINIA Morrison, Los Angeles, California. 





A..Horseshoe 
for Luck 


N A LATE afternoon in June, Emily Deneen of the 
Flying Crow ranch picked up two horseshoes by the 
step of the blacksmith shop and, satisfied that no 

one was in sight, skirted around the shop, behind the calf 
corral, and into the horse barn. She tied them on the saddle 
on her white-footed sorrel, Pal o’ Mine, glancing furtively 
the while toward the horse corral where Pinto Jones puttered 
moodily about, rubbing an evil smelling liniment on his 
buckskin horse. Not that it was a crime to tie two horseshoes 
onto the back of a saddle and ride off with them—it was 
just that Em had private business with them. 

A horseshoe throwing contest was always under way at 
the Flying Crow. Of late it had simmered down to a tourna- 
ment to decide the champion. First Oku Hung, tempera- 
mental little Chinese cook, had been eliminated; next Juan, 
the taciturn roustabout. The four remaining contenders were 
fairly evenly matched. Uncle Haze, genial owner of the 
Flying Crow; Kip O'Malley, reckless, hard riding, and 
likable cowboy, top hand at the Crow; Pinto, the snub- 
nosed, bow-legged cowboy, even now shaking his head 
gloomily over his buckskin; and Em. 

Em wanted to win the tournament. For on the coming 
Fourth of July the winner of the Flying Crow would defend 
his title against the winner from the neighboring Lathrop 
ranch—the Slash T. Rivalry was intense between the two 
outfits. 

Just as soon as Uncle Haze returned from a cattle buying 
trip to the city the tournament would be played off. But 
something had happened to Em’s throwing. Heretofore she 
had always thrown a flat shoe which every now and then 
pushed itself around the iron peg. But lately her shoes, to 
quote Pinto Jones, ‘went places and saw things.” Perhaps it 
was because she had tried Kip O’Malley’s way of twirling 
them through the air. So this afternoon Em decided to find 
a far secluded spot and practice, without commenting on- 
lookers, until she flattened them out. 

She swung into the saddle. As she passed the horse corral 
she reached behind and held the horseshoes tight lest their 
clinking betray their presence to Pinto Jones. Pinto would 
say, ‘Look at the girl—takin’ her horseshoes as serious as 
mumps.” But Pinto was too deeply sunk in his own gloom 
to notice. He was no doubt thinking of how Windy Lath- 
rop would be over on this same Fourth of July to challenge 
his steer roping prowess. And Pinto’s smart little buckskin 
roping mare had become stiff in her front legs. ‘An’ dog- 
gone, no stiff-kneed hobby horse can keep up with a steer 
when he starts amblin’,” he lamented. 

Kip O'Malley had offered him the use of his bay. Uncle 
Haze suggested that he use his powerfully built roan. Both 
were trained roping horses, but Pinto shook his head. ‘I 
ain't never spun a loop from any kind of a bronc but a buck- 
skin. I learned on a buckskin. I won all my prize dough on 
my buckskin is 

“Pinto, that’s just superstition,” Em had said. 

“Superstition, my grandmother's bustle!’ Pinto had de- 
nied. “Some day I aim to write a book about how much 
more dependable light-colored horses are re 

“And light-colored girls,” Em teased, referring to one 
Lily, rodeo rider, whose curls had a buckskin cast. 

“Honest,” Pinto resumed, “it plumb ruins my sense of 
direction to have any other color neck stretched out in front 
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THEN, AS SHE REACHED THE DOOR, SHE SAW THE SLUMPED, 
of me and my rope.”” He regarded the buckskin ruefully. 

Em, riding Pal o’ Mime, reached the barbed wire gate 
leading out of the home ranch when she met Oku Hung. 
His smile was so beaming, and his arms so filled with mush- 
rooms, that she could do no less than hold open 
the gate for him. “I might be late getting home, Oku,” 
she said. 


Bayete round eyes noticed the horseshoes. ‘‘Missee Em 
takee horseshoes along?” 

“Oh, just for luck, Oku,” she evaded. 

“Horseshoes blingee luck?’ he asked. 

“So I’ve heard,” Em laughed. 

She headed straight for the Flying Crow line camp known 
as St. Peter’s camp because they wintered the weak range 
stock there. She hoped she wouldn’t meet Kip O'Malley. 
Cowboys had such a way of teasing. As Pinto said once 
under chaffing concerning Lily's trying to teach him a new 
dance step, “An elephant never forgets and neither does 
a saddle warmer.” Em didn’t feel like being teased today. 
Kip O'Malley had ridden off early this morning. He had 









































UNCONSCIOUS FIGURE OF A MAN. HE HAD BEEN 


HURT 


been a bit mysterious about his trip. ‘For one thing,” he had 
admitted, “I'll drop in at Lathrop’s and see how the land 
lies over there. You always have to discount Windy’s brag- 
gin ———’”’ 

“Not more than seventy-five per cent,”” Em had laughed. 
“Then where are you going?” 

“Well—I might lope over to John’s Pocket and see an 
old cowhand I know there on a little business.” 

Pal o’ Mine’s fast trot soon covered the four miles between 
the ranch and St. Peter’s camp. The place had a deserted, 
forsaken air. Weeds grew rank about the sheds. But at the 
side of the cabin was a flat space which would suit Em's 
purpose nicely. 


AL O’ MINE fidgeted about, snorting nervously. His 
head jerked first in one direction, then another as Em 
untied the shoes from the saddle. “Don’t act so fluttery,” 
she scolded. “You make me feel guilty as a horse thief.” 
She drove in a peg, walked off the throwing distance. 
The first shoe was heavy and unwieldy. Em stepped for- 
ward, threw it, twirling it with her thumb as Kip O'Malley 
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did. But alas, whether it was 
from her own nervousness or 
the unwieldy weight of the 
shoe, it went wild. “A globe 
trotter,’ Pinto would say, in 
true cowboy parlance. 





HE couldn't even find it. It 
must have rolled in the high 

weeds and bramble. ““Wouldn’t 
help any to practice with such a 
lop-sided shoe anyway,” Em 
muttered, and went back to 
pitching the remaining shoe. 
Back. and forth she threw it, 
until she did get the hang of 
twirling it high in the air and 
making it land flat. Every now 
and then she'd say, “Pal, for 
heaven's sake, stop acting so 
jumpy !”" 

It was dusk when Em, tired 
of arm and short of breath, 
dropped down on the cabin step 
to rest before starting back. 
There was dead silence except 
for a sleepy call of a curlew. 
Suddenly Em stiffened—a mut- 
tering moan had sounded through the dusk. It came from 
the direction of the cattle shed. What on earth could it be? 

Her heart was thumping hard against her faded khaki 
shirt as she pushed through the weeds and bramble bushes. 
The door of one of the sheds was partially open so that 
Em saw first the moving shape of a horse inside. Then, 
as she reached the door, she saw the slumped, unconscious 
figure of a man. He had been hurt. On the side of his face 
and head was an ugly gash and’ bruise. Em gasped—for a 
horseshoe—that heavy, lop-sided horseshoe—was lying not 
more than a foot from him. 

The man had probably dropped down here to rest. He 
must have fallen asleep and then that blundering first horse- 
shoe of hers had hit him. Em, unmindful of burrs and 
prickly bushes, hurried back and forth from the well with 
its hiccoughy pump and bathed the wound with her hand- 
kerchief dipped in water. She drew a thankful breath when 
the man opened bewildered, bloodshot eyes. 

“Feeling better?” Em asked. “I'll help you to the shack 
where you can lie down. I didn’t mean to half kill you. I 
threw a horseshoe and it hit you and knocked you out.” 
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She helped the man to stagger weakly to the log house 
and hurriedly pulled down the bedding, suspended by wires 
from the ceiling because of pack rats, to make a bed for 
him. With shaking hands she ran through the supplies— 
there was always coffee, flour, canned goods, at the line 
camps—and made coffee for him on the battered, rusty 
stove. Thank heaven, he wasn’t hurt any worse. 


gpd first idea was to hurry back to the Flying Crow and 
get help so that she could move him there. But one 
thought halted her. She could never live long enough to live 
down the fact that one of her horseshoes had knocked a man 
unconscious. She could fairly hear Pinto Jones or Kip 
O'Malley saying whenever she stepped up to pitch a shoe: 
“Wait a minute! Has everybody here made out his last will 
and testament?’ Besides, the man didn’t seem to be hurt 
seriously. He smiled wanly at Em. “I’m so tired. I want to 
sleep.” 

Surely he'd be all right in the morning. 

It was quite dark by the time Em, having pried the lid off 
the tin container for grain in the barn and fed the horse, 
started back. Evidently Kip O'Malley was late returning 
too, for his tired and sweat-darkened bay was in the barn 
champing alfalfa. 

In the kitchen Oku Hung greeted her forlornly, nodding 
at Kip seated at the oilcloth-covered table. ‘Mushroom soup, 
she was good. All cold now—you no likee.”’ 

Kip looked up and Em, wishing to forestall any ques- 
tioning, asked hastily, ““How’s everything at the Lathrop 
ranch?” 

“They've found out about Pinto’s horse going stiff on 
him and needless to say, they ain’t sheddin’ any tears. Windy 
was passin’ out his usual remarks about comin’ over and 
pickin’ the Crow clean.” 

“We can allow more than seventy-five per cent for that,” 
Em said. 

“Which direction you been?’ Kip asked. 

Em countered quickly. ‘‘Have they decided who's the 
horseshoe pitching champion?” 

“I don’t know. They was all runnin’ wild because a green 
cowhand they had workin’ for ’em fed a few cows some 
mouldy oats and the cows got puffed up. Doggone, you 
oughta heard that Windy bawl out the poor hombre; 
told him he’d better hit the grit before old man Lathrop 
got back from patchin’ fence or they'd string him up.” Kip 
was absently wadding in one cold biscuit 
after another. 

Em paid little heed to the troubles of 
the Lathrops. She was planning what she'd 
take over to the cabin in the morning- 
some soft cloths, some salve— 

Oku asked solicitously as Em pushed 
back her unfinished plate of 
dinner, ‘““Missee Em _ not 
well? Horseshoe blingee luck 
—no?”’ 

Em laughed worriedly. 
“Not such a lot.” . 

“Morning sun makee all 
blighter,’’ he sought to cheer 
her. 


But the morning sun 
failed to make things as 
“blight’’ as they might have o 


been. Though the bruised 

and cut wound on the man’s face was discolored and swol- 
len, Em could see that there was no occasion for alarm. The 
man himself was able to be up to eat the breakfast she 
prepared him. But he still had the bewildered, haunted fear 
in his eyes. Em asked him, “Do you live near here?” She 
asked him his name, where he was going. To every question 
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he mumbled vacantly, “I don’t know.” It was terribly fright- 
ening. She didn’t know what in the world to do about it. 

For two days Em did little but carry supplies to her patient 
and care for him. He was able to walk about. She had seen 
men with worse injurics than his going about their daily 
routine. Em puzzled over the man. Although he was shab- 
bily dressed, he was courteous and polite. But he was piti- 
fully nervous; the slightest sound startled him. He stayed 
all day in the closed, stuffy cabin. 

The horse in the shed was a stocky buckskin with a blurry 
star under his forelock. Em, looking at him, thought momen- 
tarily of Pinto’s grieving over the stiffness of his buckskin. 
But she knew that this man was not rider enough to have 
his horse trained as a rope horse. 

Uncle Haze was still in the city. Em, sorely worried, 
wished he were home. A time or two she was tempted to 
share her trouble with Pinto Jones, even though it would 
mean that Pinto’s stock remark for years would be, “Em 
knows how to make you forget your past.” 

She thought of telling Kip O'Malley. Pinto Jones had a 
standing offer of a tin of sausages—rare delicacy on the 
Flying Crow—if Em and Kip ever went five minutes with- 
out scrapping; yet when either was in trouble, each turned 
instinctively to the other. But Kip, like Em herself, was sel- 
dom home. Pinto confided to Em, “What's eatin’ that 
hombre anyway? The day we took Uncle Haze in to catch 
his train Kip drew every cent he had comin’ to him. He had 
it on him that day he said he was goin’ to see a cowboy over 
in John’s Pocket. And now—” Pinto lowered his voice— 
“he ain’t even got tobacco money. And dinero ain't sup- 
posed to evaporate.” 


=o days wore on. Pinto had heard of a poultice good 
for stiff joints and he was busy concocting mixtures 
and trying to keep the buckskin from stamping until the 
poultice slid off. And still Em’s patient had a look of be- 
wildered distress in his eyes; still he could give no informa- 
tion about himself, where he lived, or where he was going. 
Even when Em worked about the Flying Crow corrals, 
her thoughts were in the shack at St. Peter’s camp. Once 
when she was helping Pinto Jones hold the buckskin, she 

said suddenly, ‘Amnesia, that’s it!” 
“That’s what?” Pinto asked, endeavoring to hold the 
poultice on the nervous animal's wriggling front leg. 
“That's what they 












_/> call it when a person 
forgets about his past 
life.” 


“You don’t say!” 
said Pinto in exasper- 
ation for the 
buckskin had 
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yanked her foreleg out of his hands with a force that sent 
him on all fours. ‘Then that’s what I'll have to cultivate 
after the Fourth of July when old Windy Lathrop beats 
my ropin’ time. Can't you hold this cayuse tighter, Em? 
What's the matter with you—did that fool green tomato 
pie of Oku’s make you sick too?” (Continued on page 46) 
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you to read, I am standing before you in some great 

hall talking to you about your lives, and what you 
are going to be when the time comes for you to choose your 
careers. 

“How many of you like children?” I would ask, if we 
were talking together in this way. “Please raise your hands 
if you do.” 

Don’t you fancy that virtually every hand would go up? 
On second thought, however, I believe that some of you 
would begin to qualify your replies. “I like children part 
of the time,” I can imagine one girl saying. “But I wouldn't 
want to be with them all day.” 

“They're all right outdoors,” another might chime in. 
“Rainy days, though, when you have to be indoors with 
them, they wear you out, no matter how well you like them.” 

By this time I would expect a buzz of voices admitting, 
“T like children, but I never know how to talk to them, or 
what to say.”” Or, “I wouldn’t mind them, if they didn’t 
ask so many questions.” 

I would encourage you to make these explanations and 
I would like you better for being honest about your limita- 
tions. Getting along well with children is a knack. Some 
people are born with it; others develop it through studying 
books about child-care; still others never learn to share 
children’s interests without effort. 


ET’S SUPPOSE that, instead of writing an article for 


[% CHOOSING a vocation, it is wise to select something 
for which you have a flair. You may like children, without 
liking them well enough to make their care and training 
your life work. If you are in doubt of your ability to get 
on with children, why not try a laboratory experiment to 
test yourself ? Hunt up a tired young mother in your neigh- 
borhood, and offer to help her look after her family. Don’t 
be content with just a few minutes now and then, but set 
aside a regular time every day—for an hour after school, or 
on certain mornings during your summer holidays. Or 
better still, there may be a playground, or church, or com- 
munity recreation center near your home. Volunteer your 
services to the director, and ask to be allowed to take the 
fesponsibility for part of the children’s recreation program. 
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Should there be no recreation groups in your community, 
you and some of your friends might start a little playground 
of your own where you would direct the games and see that 
every child had a chance to have a share in the fun. It would 
be worth the effort. 

If, after testing yourself in some such way, you find that 
you can talk to children without talking down to them; 
that you really care about the things that interest them; 
that you can tell them stories they enjoy; that without pro- 
test, you can bandage their cut fingers, take out their slivers, 
wash them when they need to be washed, get them to eat 
the things they are supposed to eat, and still have a reason- 
ably good disposition yourself at the end of the day—then 
I should say that temperamentally you are suited to some of 
the fascinating vocations I am going to tell you about. 


|S gti a knack with children is important, but it isn’t 
everything. If you want to succeed in any of the im- 
portant professions: which are concerned with children— 
such as teaching, psychology, recreation or health work— 
you should possess some other interesting qualities. I call 
them “interesting” because they are a little out of the ordi- 
nary. It isn’t every day that we find a girl who has them. 
They are the qualities of the pioneer: mental a'ertness, 
openness to new ideas, the ability to decide when old ways 
should be discarded, and the courage to go ahead on un- 
tried paths in a search for new ways that will work better. 

Some of you may be wondering what can be new and 
untried, so far as children are concerned. Aren’t children 
the same as they have always been? No, not exactly the 
same. Of course human nature doesn’t change very much, 
but our information about the way in which children de- 
velop and react has been greatly enlarged. Consequently our 
ideas about child-training are going through a period of 
transition. 

And the children themselves are different because our 
tempo of living has speeded up. Children, both at home 
and at school, are sybjected to a greater amount of nervous 
strain than they were a generation ago. A physical educa- 
tion teacher in a school here in New York was speaking of 
this not long ago. She said she could see a change from 














year to year. Even 
the little children in 
her classes showed 
the effects of our 
speeded-up living. 
She decided to in- 
troduce something 
new into her work. 
Instead of instruct- 
ing these children 
only in the usual 
games and _ exer- 
cises, she has added 
some special exer- 
cises that help relax 
tense little bodies, 
and teach children 
how best to rest. 

This teacher had the pioneer spirit. She saw that new 
technics were needed, and she had the initiative to dis- 
cover them. She wasn’t satisfied to follow the accepted and 
easy way of teaching only what she had been taught to 
teach. She was resourceful enough to create new games and 
exercises that were better adapted to present conditions. 

You, too, will need this same kind of mental outlook if 
you want to build a successful career in a profession con- 
cerned with the training and education of children. Of 
course you will have to study until you are sure that you 
have a firm knowledge of fundamental methods and theo- 
ries. But if you are a person who cannot tell when to stick 
to your rules and when to depart from them, if you can do 
things only by rote, you should enter some other kind of 
work. Work, for instance, that deals with things rather 
than with people. 














Ma of you have planned to be teachers. Lately, 
though, you have heard so much about the thousands 
of unemployed people in this profession that you have be- 
gun to feel skeptical about the wisdom of your choice. You 
are wondering what your own chances will be in such an 
over-crowded field. 

It is true, there are too many teachers. It is also true that 
the teaching fr ema offers a wide variety of opportunity. 
All kinds of classes and activities exist in schools today 
that were never even thought of, ten or twenty years ago. 
There are classes for children of two, three, and four years 
of age—the “pre-school age” these years have been called 
—although more and more children under five are being 
enrolled in school despite the title. 
In fact, some of these “pre-school” 
children start school at eighteen 
months! 

There are classes, too, for blind 
children, for children who are 
hard-of-hearing, or crippled, or 
sick. There are special teachers of 
trades and vocations, school psychol- 
ogists, librarians, vocational gui- 
dance counselors; and there are 
“visiting teachers’’ who go to the 
homes to help the parents with 
“problem children” who either can- 
not, or will not, get their lessons. 

Because of the depression, many of 
these activities have been curtailed. 
But the American people believe 
fundamentally in the importance 
and value of education. The last 
things they will give up are their 
schools. The chances are that, while 
depressions may come and go, there 
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will always be schools and children to be taught in them. 

There is keen competition, however, for teaching posi- 
tions. Those of you who decide to prepare for teaching 
should equip yourselves to meet exacting requirements. You 
should find out all you can about the special phases of school 
work; and if possible you should steer your way toward 
branches that seem to be growing, rather than toward those 
that are beginning to dwindle. This isn’t an easy thing to 
do, but if you keep your eyes open, you ought to be able 
to detect certain trends. 


ave instance, there is nursery school education. For the 
past ten or twelve years there has been a decided increase 
in interest in this type of school. Perhaps by the time some 
of you are ready to begin your careers, the nursery school 
will have become an accepted part of the public school 
system, just as the kindergarten is now. Girls who like to 
work with very young children should at least consider 
this possibility. 

There are still so few nursery schools in certain sections 
of the country that many of you will want to know just 
what a nursery school is. What does one teach to children 
below kindergarten age? What are the qualifications for 
teachers? 

It would take too long to tell you in detail of the inter- 
esting activities that go on in a nursery school. The schools 
themselves vary widely in their aims and methods. All of 
them are concerned with helping children develop their 
minds and bodies; in making them feel at home in the 
world in which they live; in helping them understand the 
things they see; and in guiding them in the formation of 
habits that will make them healthy and normal. 

The educational requirements for nursery school teaching 
are not uniform; and as yet there are few institutions in 
which training is available. The Child Development In- 
stitute at Teachers’ College, Columbia University; the Pre- 
School Laboratories at the University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
the Euthenics department at Vassar College; the Ethical 
Culture School in New York; the Merrill Palmer School in 
Detroit; and the Cooperative School at 69 Bank Street, 
New York, are among those that give special courses. If you 
are interested in this field, write to these schools for their 
catalogs, and for in- 
formation about the 
training they of- 
fer in the cours- 
es in (Contin- 
ued on page 42) 






































“ARE THE MEN JUST 
SUPPOSED TO WATCH 
THE GIRLS WORK?” 


T WAS the most 
[ frideoes feeling 

you can imagine 
—standing there, 
helpless, with the 
sound of that awful 
crunching shock in 
your ears, and then 
nothing—just blank 
whiteness, and the 
Altair shivering as 
she came dead into 
the wind, the sails 
shaking and boom- 
ing. “Be prepared,” 
as you doubtless 
know, is the motto 
of the Girl Scouts, 
but I don’t think 
there was one of us 
who was prepared 
for that sudden and 
awful minute after 
the crash. What had 
become of the per- 
son whose face I'd 
caught a glimpse of 
just before we struck ? 
Cap’n Battle was 
leaning out from the 
for'ard rail mutter- 
ing, ‘She's feound- 
ered, all right!” And 
Peter Lucas, looking 
grim, was tugging at 
the davit halyards, 
apparently meanin 
to launch the dinghy. I had stayed where I was, right up 
at the foot of the bowsprit, when suddenly, above the shouts 
of everyone aboard, and the clanging of the bell which 
Peanut was still valiantly striking because it was her post, 
I thought I heard a rather faint and muffled human yell 
from the sea. 

We all looked everywhere possible, but saw nothing. 
Cap'n Battle and Dick were helping Peter with the boat 
falls, making little short queer mutterings the way excited 
men do. Skipper stuck to the helm, like the good fellow 
she is, and kept the Altair dead into the wind—and more- 
over she kept the almost bursting Ducklings beside her, out 
from under foot. Just then Scotch gave a sort of howl and 
pointed. She had seen the shipwrecked person. 

Apparently just as the Altair struck, he had sprung up 
and caught the bobstay, and was clinging to it ms all he 
was worth. If you know anything about boats, you know 
that the bowsprit is the spar that points so gracefully out 
from the bow, and that the bobstay is the rope—a wire cable 
in this case—that helps hold it down against the pull of 
the jibs. One end is fastened to the tip of the bowsprit, 
the other down on the stem almost at the waterline. The 
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shipwrecked mariner 
was clinging to the 
lowest part of the 
bobstay, pressed up 
against the Altair’s 
cutwater in constant 
danger of being 
sucked down under 
her. On account of the 
sheer of her bows, 
we couldn’t see him 
from where we were 
unless we almost fell 
into the sea ourselves. 
The men _ stopped 
working on the 
dinghy, made the 
halyards fast again 
and ran to the bows. 
Cap’n Battle braced 
his feet, and Peter 
took his hand, and 
Dick, having taken 
Peter’s, hung himself 
out by the heels and 
reached down and 
grabbed at the per- 
son. All that was 
needed, apparently, 
was a hand up, for 
once clear of the 
water and the suction 
of the Altair, the per- 
son swung himself 
up by the bowsprit 
shrouds and clamb- 
ered on deck, entire- 
ly out of breath and the wettest thing you really ever saw. 

We'd expected a burly lobsterman or something, but it 
turned out to be a tall boy—not a fisher boy, either. The 
water poured from his curly hair down his surprised brown 
face; his blue shirt stuck to him wetly so that you could 
see the muscles of his shoulders, and his chest heaving 
up and dawn. 


H E WRUNG the sea water out of his eyes with his tanned 
fists, and coughed and spluttered, then gazed rather 
wildly around. When he saw the rows of solemn girls, he 
looked as if he were going to jump overboard again, but 
Cap'n Battle spoke, and the boy seemed quite relieved to 
find three men standing behind him. 

“‘Nuther saw ner heard ye, boy,” Cap'n Battle said. “I'm 
afraid yer bo't’s gone deown.” 

“I'm afraid she has,” the boy said, turning and looking 
around at the empty fog. “Small loss.” 

“What were ye doin’,” the Cap'n asked a little scornfully, 
fishin’ ?” 

“| had been cruising,” the boy said, wringing some more 
water out of himself. “If you can call it cruising, in that 
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dear departed tub. That is, I had some grub, and a tarpaulin 
to crawl under in bad weather, and I was poking along, in 
and out, for ‘a few days.” 


KIPPER had got the Altair on way again, and having 
handed her over to Dagmar, was coming forward. 
Peanut and Libby stuck manfully to the bell and the fog 
horn, and dingled and cranked, though they were utterly 
pop-eyed to hear what was going on. This absolutely had 
to be done, you see, because a steamer might have happened 
along and run us down in the meantime. 

“Let's hear about it,” Skipper said. “I'm First Luff 
and I'm frightfully sorry about your boat.” 

The boy grinned surprisedly, and warmed up in a re- 
lieved way. ‘First Luff’ is a tremendously nautical way 
of saying that you’re the chief, and it evidently tickled the 
shipwrecked mariner. He saluted, grinning still, and said, 
“Then [ll report to you, sir—ma’am—I don't know just 
how to address lady officers.” 

“Skipper,” some of us prompted him, and he said, “Oh, 
of course!’ Then he proceeded to relate that his name 
was Roger Morgan, that he came from Ocean Heights 
“down the Bay,” that the boat was no good anyhow, so 
Skipper was not to worry about that. 

“I bought her two summers ago from a fisherman,” he 
said, “for eight dollars. She was past praying for then. I 
always spent as much time drifting and tinkering in her 
as I did running. Just as the fog started coming in and | 
headed for shore, the engine turned a somersault_and sucked 
in sea water, and there I was. I yelled when I heard you 
coming out of nowhere, but evidently it didn’t register.” 

“Well,” said Skipper, “you can’t stand there dripping 
‘til we're able to get you ashore. Thank fortune it was 
nothing worse than a wetting. Dick, you can find something 
dry for Roger, can’t you?” 

Dick supposed he could if he had to, and beckoned to 
the boy, and they disappeared below. Skipper sighed. “If 
we keep on,” she said, “we'll have so many men aboard 
that we'll lose the credit of sailing this boat entirely femi- 
nine-handed—not so good.” 

Most of us, however, 
were quite pleased to have 
sail such a nice-looking 
boy from the perils of the 
deep. We were so busy talk- 
ing about it that we rather 
forgot we were still sort of 
perilous ourselves. The fog 
was as thick as ever, and the 
Altair sailed eerily along 
through it. Roger Morgan 
came bounding up on deck, 
looking rather squeezed into 
dry dungarees—for Dick 
isn’t a very big man, and 
Roger was already about six 
feet two, ‘though I don't 
think he was more than 
sixteen. 

“Let me have a whirl at 
that thing,” he gallantly 
offered to Marge who was 
now grinding away at the 
mechanical fog horn and 
looked somewhat breathless. 
She waved him away, be- 
tween wails on the thing. 

“No, thanks just the 
same,” she wheezed. ‘You 
see, it’s my duty. We're sail- 
ing this schooner as if we 
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were a real crew. There’s no question of ‘women and 
children first.’ You're just a passenger.”” With which she 
fell to on the crank again. 

“Oh, I see,” grinned Roger Morgan, his words drowned 
by the bleat of the machine. “Are the men just supposed 
to loaf and watch the girls work?” 

“That's the idea,” I told him. ‘“The thing of it is, the men 
mostly weren't supposed to come. Cap’n Battle—he’s the 
emergency relief and the master’s papers. And Dick’s here 
because he’s Skipper’s husband. And Peter Lucas did a pier- 
head jump at the last minute because he got fed up with 
waiting to sell antiques and yearned for adventure. And 
now here you are, scooped up on the bobstay.”” 

‘‘Neptune’s child,” Roger said. 

“Are you related to Morgan the pirate?” Scotch asked 
hopefully. 

“IT might be,’ Roger said. “Perhaps that’s what I feel 
coming out in me sometimes.” 

“It might be what makes you skulk around the Bay in 
a half-busted motorboat,” Bud suggested. 

“Very likely,” Roger agreed. Then his face changed and 
he said, “Listen!” 


WE all grew still, and strained into the solid gray 
‘Y= wall that held the Altair in. From somewhere behind 
it came the low, husky bellow of a big steamer. Skipper 
snatched the wheel from Dagmar again. I think she felt 
awfully responsible, and if anything happened she wanted 
to be the one to blame. The people at the signals blew and 
beat and ground for all they were worth, and the rest of us 
yelled. The hoarse blast was repeated; it seemed to come 
from an entirely different direction this time, owing to the 
queer ways of fog. It felt like hours that we stood there 
hoping the steamer had passed us. My throat was scratchy 
with the shouting and the fog, and my eyes wouldn’t focus 
into the blankness, and my ears were strained so that I 
imagined I heard whistles all around us. When the whistle 
did come the next time, it was so near that it made us all 
jump. We whirled at someone’s cry to see the steamer—in 
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quite a different place from where we'd thought she was. 

She was a big freighter, coming slowly head-on straight 
for us. I'll never forget how huge and cruel her high rust- 
streaked bow looked, looming up so far above us that she 
seemed like a moving cliff. She was painted gray, just the 
same color as the fog, and she was almost on us before 
we saw her at all. Fortunately she must have heard us, and 
was going very slowly until she found where we were; or 
else she had cut her speed anyway on account of the weather. 
Of course, as a sailing vessel, we had the right of way. 
There was so little wind that we could do practically noth- 
ing about avoiding her. It was all up to her. We heard her 
engine room bell clang thrice for full speed astern, and 
there was a terrific churning of foam as her propeller 
reversed. Then she swung slowly and sulkily, and crawled 
by us so close that they could have tossed a biscuit down 
on to our deck—have you ever noticed in books it’s always 
a biscuit they could toss places? That's why I chose it, though 
I should think a ball, or a potato, or almost anything would 
do as well. She was so close that we could plainly see men’s 
angry, frightened faces looking down over her steel bul- 
warks. They must have been able to see how we were 
manned—or girled—for one of them shook his fist and 
yelled, “You better go home and stay there—with yer 
knittin’ !’" This annoyed us, because it wasn’t our fault, nor 
theirs, just the fog’s. I hate people who take out their own 
feelings on other people. 

Skipper’s mouth was set, and she was gripping the wheel 
tight. 

“We've got to get out of this,” she said. “I wish to good- 
ness Nelson's Inlet wasn’t so far away, or that I knew just 
where we are.” 

Roger Morgan was listening, and he said, “I know a 
perfectly good little harbor where I’m pretty sure there’s 
water enough for this boat. There’s a whistling buoy just 
off the rocks at the mouth. I was heading for it when my 
engine went bad. We can’t be so awfully far from there 
now. May I see the map? I know about where it is.” 

He studied the compass in the binnacle, and then looked 
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at the chart with Scotch and Skipper, and they worked out 
a rough bearing. We changed course, and all of us began 
listening for the whistling buoy, between our own warning 
noises. When we didn’t hear it, after a while some of us 
began to worry about the possibility of piling up on a rock, 
the way we were headed. Cap’n Battle was one of the people 
who must have been thinking of that, for he soon got up 
in the bow with the sounding lead and prepared to heave it. 

If we hadn't all been rather anxious, we'd have enjoyed 
this process much more than we did, for it is a grand sea- 
faring operation. The line is marked off in different depths, 
with various rags and bits of leather and whatever, so that 
the leadsman can feel them even in the dark. Cap'n Battle 
hove the lead and hauled it in and Bud, whose duty it was 
to stand beside him and call the soundings, yelled, “By 
the deep, six!’’ in a desolate sort of chant that gave us all 
the creeps. It sounded like the voice of the Altair feeling 
her way. But that was plenty of water, about thirty-six feet, 
so we kept on. “And a half, five! And a quarter, five!” 
Bud reported. We groped on, the sails scarcely filled at all 
—just barely steerage way. 


Y the mark, three!” was Bud’s next cry, and at the same 
moment we heard the groan of the whistling buoy right 
off the port bow—then a hurried and anxious shout, “And 
a half, two!’ This was only fifteen feet of water, and it was 
shoaling so rapidly that we knew we must get the Altair 
anchored at once, before we went on the rocks sure enough. 
We knew better now how to go about it, and in spite of 
our excitement it wasn’t long before we had the sail off 
her and the anchors down, bow and stern, because we didn't 
know whether she might swing and bump into a rock or 
something. We were now well inside the buoy, and felt 
quite safe from the path of steamers, at any rate. 

“What's the tide?’ Skipper asked. 

“High,” Bos’n stated. 

‘“H'm,” said the Skipper. ‘Hope we'll have enough water 
under us when it falls. Jane and Possum, stand anchor watch. 
The rest of you'd better slack off to get some sleep now.” 

I didn’t mean to, but 
somehow when I got below 
where it was dry and warm, 
and felt my hammock lift 
and fall under me, I was 
asleep before you could snap 
your fingers. The monoto- 
nous sound of our own bell, 
which the dutiful anchor 
watch struck every few min- 
utes, reached me faintly 
from an entirely different 
world, mingled with the 
desolate moan of the whis- 
tling buoy on the reef. | 
went off into a sleep thicker 
than the fog. 

When we all came to, it 
was past time to eat, and the 
fog was lifting. Shapes were 
beginning to appear close 
around us. To our perfect 
horror and amazement we 
found that we'd run in be- 
tween two reefs and were 
neatly lying in the only pos- 
sible position of safety. A 
few yards farther, or to 
either side, and we'd have 
been on the rocks. Roger's 
protecting harbor lay to star- 
board (Continued on page35) 
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‘OW DO you look when the thermometer goes up 
H and up and up? Hot and cross and red and rumpled ? 
Pale and wilted and wispy? Or crisp and cool as the 
proverbial cucumber—fresh as the freshest daisy? It is a 
good deal of work to be well-groomed in the summer, for 
the heat and the sun’s rays and the humidity are upsetting 
to the best laid plans. But a good foundation, I always think, 
may be laid in the mind. 

You —_ know people—we all do—who are de- 
termined to be miserable as soon as summer comes. They 
steam around with red faces and with loud wails, watching 
the thermometer like lynxes for fear they will miss a chance 
to perspire and complain. People with this point of view are 
almost sure to get their share of misery out of the hot months 
and I don’t believe anybody can help them much. 

If you want to look nice in the summer it is important 
for you really to make up your mind that it’s a pleasant 
season of the year. A season when you can open your doors 
and get out into the fresh air and sunshine. When you can 
give up the wearing of lots of heavy, stuffy clothes and enjoy 
the freedom of simple “‘little frocks’ and the luxury of 
“tubbables.” A season when you can simplify your living 
and your dressing and your grooming—and revel in lovely 
baths! 

Summer is above all else the “soap and water’ season. 
and this summer is particularly notable in this respect be- 
cause of the tremendous popularity of cottons. Everybody 
is bent upon wearing cotton this summer, for tennis, for 
town, for dress-up and for dancing. Everybody is trying to 
look cool and fresh and tubbable—and, moreover, every- 
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Fresh As A Daisy 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
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body is going to be 
cool and fresh and 
tubbable, for these 
cotton frocks go in- 
to the wash just as 
you yourself do. 

So, of course, 
with their shining 
example before you, 
you must be crisp 
and fresh, too. In 
the summer when 
you perspire so easi- 
ly, the daily cleans- 
ing bath is not only 
a pleasure but a real 
necessity. Take it, 
not hot, but warm, 
with plenty of soap, so that you may revel in pleasant suds, 
and follow it with a cooler rinse. Add sea salt (from the 
drugstore) to the water if you live inland away from the 
opportunity for sea bathing and you'll find it most refresh- 
ing. If you live in a hard water region, there are inexpensive 
fragrant water-softeners that you can use and also hard- 
water-softening soaps. A little tincture of benzoin added 
to your tub is most refreshing. And a few drops of it, or 
of eau de Cologne, are nice in the water in which you bathe 
your face. 

After your bath, if it is a very hot day, pat yourself dry 
instead of rubbing vigorously so that you won't put your- 
self in a perspiration. A little eau de Cologne patted or 
sprayed on your body is pleasant indeed and when dry 
may be followed by a liberal powdering with special at- 
tention to underarms which are particularly susceptible to 
perspiration. Some body powders are deodorant—that is, 
they neutralize any perspiration odor. If you perspire readily, 
such powders are a good choice. 











[= hair usually needs more frequent shampooing in 
warm weather because of increased outdoor activities and 
exposure to dust, and also because of increased perspiration. 
Once a week is usually not too often to wash it, and it’s a 
good plan to brush and air it thoroughly every day. Often 
hair which is dry and flyaway in cold weather becomes 
much more manageable when the air becomes warm and 
humid. If you have this type of hair, now is a good time 
to fuss with it, using water-waving combs and training it 
into a becoming contour on your head. Remember that it’s 
fashionable to dress the hair simply now, and that.this holds 
even more true in warm weather. Hair cuts are shorter 
than they have been in the last few years, but of masculine. 
The prettiest arrangement is like a little cap with the front 
rather plain and the back turned up in soft curls which also 
frame the ears. 

If you play games, help with the housework or garden 
in the summer, your hands are probably a great problem. I 
think it’s a good plan to keep the nails rather short in the 
summer to avoid splitting. And (Continued on page 33) 





















Scatter, Land Animal Finder 


By LESLIE WARREN 
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to blame; and, as ») 
Bingo Baxter took 


pains to point out 
after it was all over, 
it only went to show 
that “pride goeth be- 
fore a fall, and a 
haughty spirit before 
destruction.” But 
Scatter refused to ad- 
mit that and, to this 
day, she maintains with real belief 
that she was the victim of fate. 

It was the year that she had be- 
come all surrounded with the thought 
of getting her Rambler, and was tak- 
ing her Nature very seriously in large 
and undiluted chunks. She concen- 
trated on stars during the winter, 
birds in the early spring, and in June 
was casting around for the next thing. 

We were talking about it after 
troop meeting one day. 

“Let’s do Land Animal Finder, 
Frosty,”” she urged. “That little squir- 
rel on the badge is so intriguing | 
want to add him to my collection.” 

“We could work on it up at 
Panther this summer,” I remarked. Panther 
is the camp we had gone to for years and, 
while it is not a Girl Scout camp, it does offer a good op- 
portunity for studying land animals—lots of them about. 

“Gosh, yes,” replied Scatter. “What with porcupines 
chewing the steps off the shack, and chipmunks stealing my 
private cookie rations, and that deer we once saw near the 
basketball field, we can do a grand job on land animals.” 

“And skunks,” I added to the list. “Remember the one 
that dumb cook, Maggie, thought was a cat?” 

Scatter twisted her forelock around her finger and grinned 
at the memory. 

“Tl say she was dumb,” she chuckled. “Imagine mis- 
taking a skunk for anything but what it is.” 

At this point Cappy, our Girl Scout captain, overheard 
us and came barging into our conversation. 

“Why don’t you two go to Girl Scout camp for a change 
this summer?” she inquired brightly. 

We were too dumbfounded by this untimely suggestion 
to answer her and so merely stared. But Cappy didn’t let 
that bother her. She never does. 

“You've been to Panther for years,” she argued against 
our silence, “and it’s time that you learned another kind of 
camping.” 

Then, as Scatter’s eye remained stony and I failed to 
relax, she changed her method of attack. 

_ “Bingo Baxter and Nancy Greenough are going to a Girl 
Scout camp for a month,” she remarked casually. 

“What!” Scatter’s yelp was as shrill as if a pin had been 

thrust into her up to its hilt. In our town she prides herself 











on always knowing everything first, and for Bingo Baxter 
to go and decide a weighty matter like that without Scatter’s 
getting wind of it was unusual, not to say unprecedented. 

We wasted no time in further parley with Cappy, but 
galloped off in search of Bingo and her gentle shadow, 
Nancy, and ran them down in the drugstore having a 
college ice. 


ES,” replied Bingo, her mouth full of fresh strawberry 

with marshmallow and crushed peanuts, “we're going 
to Andree for a month. That's the National Camp at Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York, and Cappy told us all about it. 
We could have gone to Oakdale Camp, if we had wanted 
to, but this one is the biggest and most important. It’s the 
Very Knobs, and you cook and sleep and eat out-of-doors, 
and we're thrilled skinny about it. We'll learn to do all 
sorts of things that you don’t do at Panther, Scatter— 
pioneering and gipsy trips and nature badges—and we'll 
teach you all about them when we come back.” 

This was too much for Scatter. Bingo, who had never 
been to camp before, in the rdle of instructor to us who 
had been for years and years was unbearable, but before 
Scatter could explode on the subject, which she showed 
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every symptom of 4 
doing, I took her by A 

the arm and dragged ee 

her out of the store. 

“Gosh, Frosty,” she said, when we were safely home in 
my yard and she had blown off steam and calmed down a 
bit, “I don’t see that we can do anything but go. We 
simply can’t let Bingo Baxter be the only person in town 
who has ever been to Andree. We could go for the last 
encampment without missing much of anything, because 
Panther closes earlier than Andree does.” 

And so we decided. Our families were willing and we 
finally became rather agog over the idea. 

“The only trouble is that Bingo Baxter will be there 
ahead of us,” remarked Scatter gloomily, ‘‘and she'll find 
out an awful lot before we get there.” 

I sympathized with her, but there was nothing to be 
done about it. We couldn’t stop Bingo from going to 
camp early, and we couldn’t consider leaving Panther for 
the whole of a month ourselves. 


WEL anyhow,” Scatter went on more cheerily, ‘I’m 
going to do my Land Animal Finder at Panther; 
and when I arrive at Andree it will be finished, notebook 
and all, just to show them that Panther is as good a camp for 
nature study as any Girl Scout camp in this country.” 

“What ‘them’ are you going to show?” I inquired, not 
being able to picture anyone at Andree, or anywhere else, 
who would care a penny whether Scatter did Land Animals 
at Panther, or on the moon, provided it was done. But 
Scatter ignored me loftily, and entered into her summer's 
program full of grim determination to cover the require- 
ments of the Land Animal Finder alone and unaided, be- 
fore the moment came to leave Panther for Andree. She 
did them, too, most thoroughly, starting with old Gufhn, 
. my Airedale terrier, and ending up in a grand flourish 
with a brilliant and audacious study of Maggie’s skunk, 
which by that time had become tame enough to be safe 
to include in the domestic animal class. 

His name was Bertha and he used to come to the kitchen 
door every morning early for scraps. Scatter was enchanted 
with him, and spent a large part of her time superintending 
his breakfast menus. 

“Come on, Frosty,”” she would beg. ‘Be a good sport and 
get up early tomorrow and play with Bertha. It would be 
awfully good experience for your Land Animal Finder.” 

But I wasn't interested. I figured that I was busy, enough 
at Panther doing Pantherfied things, and that my Land 
Animals could wait until I’d go to Andree, where they were 
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the natural course of events, anyhow—all in the picture. 

Scatter was all surrounded with the idea of Land Animals 
that summer, and when we finally arrived at Andree, it 
was the first item of conversation in which she engaged 
Bingo Baxter who, with Nancy at her heels, met us in the 
Market Place down hill to conduct us to Innisfree, the 
pioneer unit to which we were assigned. 

But Bingo, very cool and efficient in green middy and 
bloomers and yellow tie, didn’t seem interested. 

“Did Land Animals last encampment,” she said care- 
lessly. ‘“They were cinchy. And you want to look out for 
Oscars down here. The woods are full of them.” 

“Oscars?” queried Scatter, torn between the 
indignity of being demoted to the position of 
minor prophet, and the desire to understand 
Oscars. 

“Same as Bertha,” replied Bingo shortly, 
“only not tame. See that little tent up there?” 
_ She inquired, changing the subject abruptly. 

We were walking along a rough cart track 
and the tent was close by, set back among the 
bushes. We saw it, all right, and said so. 

“Well, that’s the Chief's tent,” Bingo told 
us, full of solemn importance. “She’s most 
awfully special. She’s the camp director.” 

“We know that, you penguin,” answered 
Scatter scathingly. ““We met her in the Market Place. What's 
the thing scuttling around the tent, though?” 

“*Snowl,”’ answered Bingo cheerfully. “An awfully valu- 
able one. It isn’t hers, but she takes care of it for a friend. 
It’s all the time getting away and then we all have to turn 
out and hunt for it and , 

“A what?” interrupted Scatter, staring at the little tent 
as if it were a zoo. 

“’Snowl,” repeated Bingo, impatient at the interruption. 
“And you never know where it will turn up next. They 
found it in the dish pan at Tip Top last time, and we're 
kind of hoping it will get as far as Innisfree the next. 
It’s sort of important for a unit when it finds it among 
its belongings.” 

“But what- ?” began Scatter indignantly. She felt 
that she was being kidded and she didn’t like it. In fact, 
she was beginning to swell with indignation and I didn’t 
blame her. But Nancy poured oil on troubled waters. 

“It’s an owl,” she explained. “A pet owl. His wings 
are clipped so he can’t fly, but he hops away sometimes 
and then we have to find him. The Chief is going to use 
him as part of her make-up when she dresses up like the 
Leather Man to tell stories in our unit next week. It’s 
going to be a surprise for the rest of the camp, so don't 
tell any of them.” 

“Leather Man?” Again Scatter was forced to seek in- 
formation. 

“An old hermit who used to live around here who knew 
all about the animals and had an owl for a pet,” Bingo 
burst in here and carried on with such vehemence that she 
found no time to explain any of the scenery through which 
we were passing—glimpses of tents, outdoor kitchens, 
small camp houses, and everywhere girls in cool green with 
sunny yellow ties, who intrigued me far more than either 
owl or Leather Man. 








tT owl will sit on the Chief’s wrist, and she’s going 
to tell stories around the camp fire,” went on Bingo. 
“It’s going to be keen. We've invited all the other units 
to come for a surprise that evening, but the Chief is going 
to eat supper with us at Innisfree beforehand, and I,” Bingo 
became important at this point, ‘‘am woodchopper that day 
and, boy, what a camp fire we’re going to have! Hey,” she 
interrupted herself, ‘‘we turn off here for Innisfree.” Which 
we did, on a narrow trail, and climbed single file through 
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the woods to our unit, our heads full to bursting with plans. 

The rest of the day was a whirl of impressions, all corker 
and all different from Panther. White tents in a meadow 
with the ground itself for their floor; apple trees and a 
brook; supper cooked out-of-doors by Scatter’s and my 
patrol, and eaten sitting cross-legged on the grass; girls 
from all parts of the country, all talking Girl Scout language ; 
flames of the camp fire leaping in the dusk; stars coming 
out; crickets chirping; and us singing. 


— murmured Scatter sleepily, after we were at 
last in bed in our own little tent, with our goods 
stowed neatly about us as befitted old and rugged campers, 
“I gave my Land Animal notes to the Chief and she’s all 
agog about them. She’s a peach. Do you know,” she sat 
up abruptly, and I knew, even in the dim starlight, that 
she was twisting her forelock around and around her finger, 
“I’m afraid that I'm going to have to take it all back. This 
camp is Knobs. In fact, Frosty, it’s—it’s the Very Knobs 
itself. I like it.” 

And with this astounding, yet comforting statement re- 
corded, we fell asleep. 

Well, it honestly was the Knobs. Not a bit like Panther, 
so we never could compare it, but awfully different, and 
awfully special. The hours and days whirled by as if they 
had wings. 

The Leather Man's camp fire was the first big project that 
our unit planned that encampment, and Scatter and I were 
terribly agog over it for two reasons. First because our patrol 
was not only to cook supper that night but to plan it as 
well, and Scatter and I were marketers. And secondly, be- 
cause the Chief was to be our guest. 

“She's almost as swell as Cappy,” said Scatter, which was 
the highest praise she could bestow on anyone, and I agreed 
with her. 

Well, our patrol got awfully surrounded with the idea 
of a grand supper that would do Innisfree proud, and we 
worked hard on our plans. 

“Bingo Baxter is feeling so outstanding about her old 
camp fire,” remarked Scatter in patrol meeting the day be- 
fore the event, ‘we've got to do something to bring honor 
upon our patrol, too.” 


Se WE planned and planned and it was the keenest menu: 
ham-in-the-hole with pineapple and sweet potatoes, and 
peach shortcake cooked in the reflector 

oven for dessert. Scatter felt extra proud 

because the shortcake had been her special 

suggestion. 

As we started to stroll back to our 
tents to get ready for swimming, a breath- 
less messenger from Birches 
came cavorting up the trail. 

“The owl! He’s gone 
again,” she told us, “and 
his owner is coming to get 
him day after tomorrow. 
The Chief says for everyone 
to hunt for him.” 

We Innisfree campers 
looked at one another, 
aghast. For the owl to dis- 
appear just when his owner 
was to call for him was bad 
enough, but for him to do 
it at this moment when he 
was to be one of the main 
props of our show tomor- 
row night was nothing short 
of calamity. Of course we 
divulged nothing of that to 
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Birches, but set to work to hunt for the creature with all 
speed, and we did a most thorough job, if I do say so as 
shouldn’t. Bushes, trees and thickets, troop house, tents, 
kitchen and incinerator, we fairly combed the landscape 
from the edge of Birches to the far stone wall beyond which 
the Lone Troops encamp, but no owl. 

Scatter, in the early part of the search, disappeared until 
long after we had given up for the moment, and had 
turned to supper-making. ** 

“We'll have to look for her next,” complained Bingo, 
“and it’s her turn to keep up the fire under the dish water.” 

“T'll do that for her,” I soothed. “She's probably on the 
trail of the owl. Scatter is awfully good at finding animals, 
you know.” 

“*Nowl isn’t an animal, it’s a bird,” retorted Bingo. But 
she had no objection to my keeping up the fire, and-about the 
time the dish water was hot and supper ready to be served, 
Scatter came stumbling in, looking much the worse for wear. 

“For Pete’s sake,’’ exclaimed Bingo, who in her large and 
open way never conceals an opinion. “Where have you been 
at, and why did you trim yourself with Scotch plaid?” 


CATTER, at this indignity, uttered a yelp of outraged 

feelings and was about to join battle with Bingo on the 
spot, only I grabbed her arm and led her away to our tent 
where I regarded her with a chilly eye. Bingo was right ; she 
did look as if she was trimmed with plaid, for her legs and 
arms and even her face were slashed crisscross, and up 
and down, with a network of red and angry scratches. Be- 
side which, there was a barn door tear in one bloomer leg, 
another across her shoulder, and her hair was every which 
way like a hayrick. 

“It was this way, Frosty,” she told me, as she changed 
her uniform and brushed her hair. “I was looking for the 
owl awfully hard, and I wandered way over beyond the hill- 
side, and I found the most gorgeous blackberry patch. And, 
Frosty, I had the swellest idea. We'd have blackberry short- 
cake instead of peach, with hand-picked blackberries. So | 
tore back to camp to get you and (Continued on page 48) 








SCATTER ENDED UP BY MAKING A BRILLIANT AND AUDACIOUS STUDY OF MAGGIE'S SKUNK 
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OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


pos AMBLER has the honor of being dubbed 
Star Reporter for August. Phyllis’s letter reads—— 


“NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS: Sixteen Girl Scouts and 
six counselors ventured forth in our camp truck under 
clear skies one afternoon recently, bound for Cedarville 
Beach. Arriving, we merrily set about pitching a tent, 
building a fireplace and starting supper. 


“After enjoying the meal, the driver returned to camp 
in the truck. We hiked down the beach and prepared for 
the camp fire which consisted of songs and a thrilling 
made-to-order ghost story told by the counselors. 


“Bed, although on the sand, felt good. Alas! We 
gazed not upon a starlit sky. Great drops of rain set us 
digging trenches to avoid sleeping in puddles later on. 
The shower not being alarming, however, we all dropped 
to sleep in due time. 


“One-thirty found four of us struggling in the wind 
with an uprooted tent. It was raining—yes, pouring! 
The tent safely anchored once more, we one by one flew 
to its shelter. What a picture—huddled together inside 
that tent keeping warm by the newly-built fire, laughing, 
giggling and feasting on the toast and eggs prepared for 
us by one valiant soul sitting in the rain with a dripping 
poncho over her head! 


“We saw the sun rise—and set in a cloud—and the 
heavens wept on. Our director hastened down the path 
at six-thirty to announce that the camp truck was stuck 
in the mud—and we were invited sweetly to come and see 
what could be done about it. 


“We young pioneers are home now, high and dry. Not 
one of us has suffered any bad effects and we all declare 
it the best hike ever and we want to go again!” 








‘THE smell of sun-touched leaves, of dewy moss in the depths 

of summer woods, the brackish scent of salt marshes and the 
pleasant odor of tar-cured ropes on deck—all these are the en- 
viable lot of Girl Scouts at camp. Whether yours is a tent pitched 
in the mountains, or a schooner moored in a protecting cove, it's 
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Under the 


From June until mid-September, Girl 
as they possibly can, vying with one 


camp. And memories of what happened in the halcyon days of sum- 
mer will give you a fund of experiences to use as matter for many 
a winter's tale. Who knows but that in years to come you may draw 
upon these experiences when engaged upon some journalistic task? 
At any rate, the self-reliance acquired in camp is valuable. 


At Juniper Knoll 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS: This summer I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing two weeks at Camp Juniper Knoll in Wisconsin, It belongs to 
the Chicago Girl Scouts. It was my first experience camping, and 
it was memorable. 

One night about twelve of us suddenly decided to sleep outdoors. 
Hardly were we settled, when we saw a light flickering in the 
woods. All eyes were turned to where the light glimmered. After 
much wondering we finally came to the conclusion that we had 
seen a firefly and contented, we settled down in bed. 

Juniper Knoll is justly named. Graceful juniper trees grow here 
and there throughout the grounds, and the camp is located on a 
hillock about one hundred feet above the lake. 

Such songs as used to float about the lodge, the patient lull of 
crickets, the twittering of birds! This is a memory which I shall 
never forget. 

I thoroughly enjoyed every minute at camp, and am looking for- 
ward to the time when I may visit this most entrancing spot again. 

Troop Five KATHLEEN RYAN 


Ambuscade 


CLEVELAND, OHIo: We Cleveland Girl Scouts of Woodland 
lustily blended our youthful voices in a song of Romany Rye as we 
jogged out of our camp near Burton, Ohio. 


Then heigh for the high road, 

The white, winding byroad 

That leads to the tents pitched afar! 
Freshness of fallen dew, 

Lure of the calling blue, 

Life that no worries can mar! 


Coming to our destination we found, not tents, but the Girl Scout 
Cabin in Bedford Glens. In a short time it was opened and we 
busied ourselves in reading or in exploring. 

After a hearty lunch, including sweet apples (with the counselors 
lending a hand, or should it be said a mouth?) we divided into F 
groups to invade the glens. 

Fate couldn't have bitten more stingingly than when it made four 
girls and two counselors break away from one of the larger groups 
and take another path in search of a young sycamore. Our camp 
at Burton boasted many different species of trees but the sycamore 
was not among them. We got the sycamore but what a hard-paid-for 
tree it was. 

In the midst of uprooting the desired tree, one of the girls began 
to jump. Then a woeful cry, “There are bees on me!”’ floated into 








another in testing out their aquatic skill 


the atmosphere. In the following confu- 
sion, one of the girls ducked behind a 
counselor. The other three girls were un- 
lucky enough to be directly in the path of 
the yellow jacket warriors. I am afraid we 
forgot what interesting zodlogical speci- 
mens these stinging creatures are. We ran! 

Our first impulse was to jump into the 
Chagrin River only two yards away, but a 
shovel resounding on the back of our 
knickers, where the bees clung most thickly, 
informed us that Weesue, our nature coun- 
selor, had taken command. Back at the 
cabin we were gravely informed that we 
would live in spite of our wounds. 

That evening at camp, directly after 
campfire, girls of other units passing by 
Woodland were surprised at the undisturbed 
silence, but if they had come closer, they 
might have heard the snores of seventeen 
girls and four counselors, who were enjoy- 
ing the sleep that comes after battle. 
EVELYN DARNOVSKY AND EVELYN COHEN 


At the Little House 


St. Louis, Missouri: During the sum- 
mer months, girls who do not have the 
privilege of going to camp have a mar- 
velous opportunity to think, work, and play 
with other Girl Scouts at our Little House 
in St. Louis. The activities are varied and 
interesting. , 

Aside from having a definite project for 
each day in the week, there is provision for 
group games, handicraft work, test pass- 
ing, and study for some of the re- 
quirements in proficiency badges. 

On Mondays last year we had 
a class in handicraft under the 
efficient supervision of a Girl 
Scout captain. Silver bracelets and 
all sorts of leather articles seemed 
to be the most popular things 
made by this group of girls. 
Polychrome work and marble 
painting were also taught and, at 
the end of the vacation months, 
every girl had fashioned with her 
own hands some useful article, 
or a bit of jewelry—for herself 
of as a present. 

People passing the Little House 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays could 
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Scouts sport as much upon and in the water 






































A JAMESTOWN, NEW 
YORK PATROL PAUSES 
FOR A MOMENT 
ON THE PIGS EAR 
AT STONY HOGSBACK 


CAMP JUNIPER KNOLL, 
CHICAGO GIRL SCOUT 
CAMP, USES A CHECK 
BOARD SYSTEM IN 
ITS SAFETY ROUTINE 


hear the harmonica classes 
playing the scale and sev- 
eral songs. One of the 
principal advantages in 
learning to play the har- 
monica is that it can be 
carried in one’s pocket to 


GIRL SCOUT camp, or anywhere. About 
MARINERS twenty girls seeking the 
LIKE DECK popularity which comes 
SUSE, AD TO from ‘That Musical Pal 
SAIL BY BUOY, of Mine” came twice a 


COMPASS OR . 

or tue wae week and practiced new 

songs. A course in 

weights, measures and 

a distances was also given 

and several girls drew 

a map of the territory 

around the Little House. 

cians dies. Have you ever tried to 

[RCT THE manipulate a puppet? If 

AMIABLE ART not, you have a surprise 

OF ROWING in store for you. Puppets 

are Capricious creatures; 

sometimes they bend at 

the wrong time, some- 

times they speak at the 

wrong time—in fact, one never knows what 

puppets are going to do. It is indeed diffi- 

cult to “‘suit the action to the word, the 

word to the action” but this was achieved 

quite well by the puppet class. They de- 

signed and costumed all the characters nec- 

essary for the portrayal of the story of the 

famous Mr. Bluebeard and the fate of his 

many wives. They certainly had an amusing 
time doing it. FLORENCE RICHARDSON 

Troop Thirty-one (Continued on page 33) 
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More Letters from Camp Andree 


in which the writer, a girl camper, tells her mother the daily news 


SUNDAY 
DEAR MOTHER: 

We're going to have a perfectly gor- 
geous time up here, and I'll bet you'll 
wish you were here. 

To begin with, there are only about 
forty-eight girls here now, and some are 
only staying two weeks. That means that 
we can do loads of things we couldn't 
have done before. A few of the things 
on the program right now are: the 
Swedish folk dancers, a three-day hike 
to Danbury, supper at Macy one day, 
perhaps a movie another, a chicken 
barbecue the week of the twenty-second, 
a ride to Lake Waubeeka to see Innis- 
free when they’re on their six-day hike, 
and a day off on the twenty-ninth. The 
day off is going to be swell. We can 
do anything, or go anywhere, as long as 
we have a chaperon—hiking, horseback 
riding, movies at any of the towns 
around here. 

Besides all those things, we're going 
to work this encampment. With so many 
girls gone, the counselors are at our beck 
and call. I'm planning to get my sailor's 
badge, land animal finder, and do some first 
class work if I have time. Audry Wolcott 
and I are signaling addicts. It’s much more 
fun up here with girls who are old enough 
to get things quickly. 

I'm almost finished with my hammock, 
and yesterday I started a footstool in peach 
and blue. Let me know if you'd like one, and 
I'll try to get one to make. Orders are 
rather slow, so you'll have to let me know 
right away. Peach and green might be nice 
for your room. 

We haven't done very much yet this en- 
campment, so I can’t write such a long let- 
ter. But I'll write in detail as things happen. 

Love from 
JANE 


TUESDAY 
DEAR MOTHER: 

Do I feel good, or do I feel good! I just 
came back from Macy this minute, and I 
had a hot, hot bath over there and washed 
my hair. Imagine it! I wish we had as 
elaborate a hair laundry at home as there 
is up here. They have a long sink with lots 
of little showers, and you can wash your 
hair under running water without getting 
drenched. I'm as clean as I can be. 
If you don’t believe me, listen to this. 
Before I had my bath I weighed myself 
stripped, and I weighed four pounds more 
than I did afterward with all my clothes 
on! Of course, ignorant greenhorns might 
think it was the scales, but good campers 
know how much dirt collects. 

The silly part about the whole business 
is that tomorrow at nine-thirty sharp we 
leave camp on our three-day hike. We're 
going to Lake Waubeeka, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. We have to get up at six tomorrow 
morning and begin packing. We take pup 
tents and loads of equipment. The hiking 
itself will be rambles from the ‘lake, be- 





By JANE 





cause it’s too far to hike to—so we're told. 

Among other things, I washed my striped 
dress, and it came out beautifully. I washed 
the jacket first to make sure nothing would 
happen. That dress certainly was a good 
investment. All I had to do was wash it, 
and stretch it out on the boards up at the 
wash house to dry. 

Last night the whole (big, big) camp of 
forty-eight campers had supper at Macy, 
since Macy is free of people between change 
days and we had access to Great Hall. A 
proclamation had been sent out that the 
Lord of Macy Manor would hold open 
house to all comers, so we dressed in our 
very best and set out with nosebag sup- 
pers. The Lord and his Lady were Miss 
Jane and Miss Paterson. The Lord of Macy 
Manor entertained us with his minstrels 
and dancers, and we joined in some of 
the songs and dances. Then the feast was 
ordered to be spread. We had the best time. 

Three of the counselors sang and acted 
out My Man John and it was darling, espe- 
cially in the verse, “Oh Madam, I will give 
to you a silver-haired hound,” because right 
at that moment one of our four dogs who 
had been romping and growling about a 
bone on the lawn stepped right up on the 
stage (the Macy steps) and received a 
gentle pat. The four dogs—Angus, a 
Scotty; Mona, a mongrel; Dodo, an aire- 
dale; and Rin, a police dog, belong to 
various counselors. They're often very rude 
at programs. Angus always barks when 
poetry is read, or when we sing. 

Last night, after we had finished danc- 
ing, we went into the Hall, which had a 
huge log fire in the fireplace, and candles 
burning on each side. It looked gorgeous. 
They served us some punch, and the min- 
strel sang a toast. One of the old campers 
happened to have me for a partner at the 
last dance. We hadn't spoken to each other 
before, but our faces were familiar, and 


she insisted upon escorting me around. 
(She was dressed as a farmer, and I had 
on my pink costume.) We had loads of 
fun exaggerating acts of courtesy, and she 
certainly is a darling. Her name’s Babs. 

I suppose you've heard Leslie men- 
tion Susy, the singing counselor. She has 
a really glorious voice, a marvelous 
range, and a splendiferous ear for mu- 
sic. She was the minstrel last night and 
was grand. She played a very com- 
plicated version of Dark Eyes on the 
huge grand piano at Macy, and when 
she played the runs up and down the 
keyboard, it sounded like a harp. We 
left the Hall just about on tiptoe. I said 
good-by to my partner who unluckily 
lives at Innisfree, and then our unit 
sat on the fence on the lake road, and 
sang songs to the moon, which was the 
biggest red ball I have ever seen. 

When we got home, we had to pop 
right into bed much to my sorrow. But 
we're going to be busy this week, and 
how! Don’t be worried if you don’t get 
a letter until Tuesday, because I can't 
possibly send one while I'm out of camp. 
But I'll make up for it. 
As ever, 

JANE 


Monpbay 
DEAR MOTHER: 

We certainly enjoyed your coming Sun- 
day. All of us were tickled pink. It would 
have been something to write home about, 
if you didn’t know. I hope you had a nice 
ride home. 

Sunday night Scout's Own was lovely. 
They sang Fourteen Angels and the angels 
wore long white nun robes and had gilded 
halos. The operetta was given at night, 
and they all carried tall white candles. 
Then each unit sang a few songs, and 
Leslie and I sang together. It went over 
pretty well—at least lots of the counselors 
complimented us for it the next day. 

Yesterday there wasn’t much listed on 
the program, since Bre’r Rabbit took a day 
off. We had swimming and handicraft in 
the morning, and canoeing in the after- 
noon—but I washed clothes instead. We 
are going to have a water party and invite 
Tip Top and Miss Paterson, and Bee sug- 
gested that I make the invites. So I drew 
some curly fish and colored them with 
many colors, and wrote inside. 

This morning Admiral asked Sally and 
me if we would like to be in charge of 
canoes and races, so we're planning several 
races, such as a plate race, paddling with 
hands, etc. We're also going to have swim- 
ming and games, and then lunch on the 
beach. : 

Tonight we're going over to Macy for 
movies of some sort—probably on Nature. 

Last night we had campfire out on the 
lake. Hazel and I took out a canoe, and Susy 
went with us. We pulled canoes together 
and sang awhile, and then tried paddling 
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in time to songs. We had lots of fun. 

After a while Susy and I decided to har- 
monize, so we stopped the canoe in the 
middle and began to amuse ourselves. We 
got along rather well together, and we 
were disgusted when we had to go in, be- 
cause the clock said nine-fifteen. 

After we had pulled in the canoes, we 
discovered that if you throw the white 
pebbles on the dock, they crackle and 
sparkle like firecrackers. So we all got two 
handfuls and threw them at once. We 
thought it was the Fourth of July again— 
only it didn’t rain. But we were shooed to 
bed after that. 

Love from 
JANE 


THURSDAY 
Dear MOTHER: 

Last night Tip Top invited us to camp 
fire down by the lake. We had a nice time 
folk dancing and singing, and Lee did the 
cutest stunt with a Pooh story. She had a 
little cloth Christopher Robin and a bear, 
and, using a bench for a stage and a branch 
of a tree in a hole for 
a pine, she put on her 
stunt. She even had a 
little gun, a parasol, 
and a balloon. The per- 
sonality of the actor 
was given by the ex- 
pression on her face. 
She's awfully good— 
she’s played a minor 
role on the stage. 

This morning I got 
a letter from Frances, 
and she seems to be 
having a good time at 
home. I also had a nice 
swim, in spite of the 
fact that the Admiral 
nearly wore me to a 
frazzle chasing me with 
a long bamboo pole, 
and trying to get a 
water ball away from 
me. It was good fun. 

Tomorrow we're go- 
ing to Lake Waubeeka for the day. Satur- 
day we're going to have a Hallowe'en party. 
We're going to duck for apples and have 
our fortunes told 'n’ everything. Sunday I 
think I shall go to church, if the service 
isn't too early. Monday is our day off, 
and Hazel and I want to go to White 
Plains to see a movie, if we can get a 
chaperon. 


FRIDAY MORNING 

I had to cook supper last night, so I 
couldn't finish. We had Irish stew, and 
Ginny didn’t know the recipe. We were 
dismayed to find it was meant to cook two 
hours, since it was then five and we eat 
at six. But we got busy, and I browned the 
meat, because I thought you did, even 
though the cook book didn’t. There are 
only ten in our unit—sixteen with coun- 
selors—and they made a mistake in the 
office about ordering. They forgot people 
were going home, and since we are now the 
largest unit, we got most of the meat— 
thirteen pounds for sixteen people is quite 
a little for stew-meat! But by a miracle I 
thickened the stew properly, and everyone 
seemed to like it. Bre’r Rabbit helped us 
make it, because there were only two cooks, 
but of course there would be twice as much 
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food. At least we didn’t have to cook the 
watermelon! We were thankful for that! 

Last night Leslie and Bee conducted 
camp fire for the minstrel badge. It was a 
nice camp fire after a nice sunset. 

We're going to Waubeeka at eleven, and 
the breakfast bell just rang, so I'll have to 
say good-by. 

JANE 


SUNDAY 
DEAR MOTHER: 

This is the last letter from camp, be- 
cause we're going to be very busy, and my 
letter probably wouldn't reach you in time. 
I do hope you get this letter though. 
I'm sitting in my hammock, swaying gently 
in a small typhoon that’s bringing all the 
leaves in creation into our tent. When I 
say our tent, I mean Hazel’s and mine. Since 
there are now only ten girls in our unit, 
Sally and Emily moved to the empty tent, 
and now Hazel and I are alone. Is it 
luxurious! We each have a set of shelves 
to ourselves, and all our suitcases and 
duffles are stretched out where we can get 


GARDEN SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 


Girl Scouts will be interested to know that the special Committee 
on the Lou Henry Hoover Girl Scout Scholarship in Gardening, 
established at the School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, has made its choice for the present year. 


Gladys H. Baumann, a First Class Scout of Troop Four, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has won the scholarship. This is the second 
time the award has been made. It covers a period of two years and 
carries with it $500 annually, which provides more than half the 
expense of tuition and maintenance. 


Gladys is by inheritance especially fitted to do outstanding work 
at the school, both her grandfather and father having been horti- 
culturists by profession. Her father is now a landscape architect. 
Gladys spent one year in his office under his expert guidance. 


them easily. We took a stump that was 
outside our tent, and we use it to put 
candles on. We certainly live in style. 

Friday we went to Waubeeka and had 
a grand time. After lunch we climbed to 
the highest point in the county, and then 
had a swim. We all got just covered with 
paint from the barge that Innisfree rented. 
when we tried diving from it. It was get- 
ting dark when we finished supper. Tip 
Top was with us, so there were about 
twenty-two people all together. The ride 
home was swell. There were millions of 
stars out, and it was nice and dark. I was 
so sleepy that I just about fell asleep on 
Hazel’s shoulder, but the singing and jounc- 
ing kept bringing me to. About half way 
home I heard someone say, “Isn't he cute?” 
I looked up to see a man just about run- 
ning into our car, and then he jumped back. 
Nor did I think he was cute. But then 
I looked in time to see what he was run- 
ning after—a most beautiful little tan and 
white pony. The pony ran by our bus, and 
all at once two men and a woman grabbed 
hold of him. He was a darling, with a 
pretty white head and mane. 

When we got home, it was nine-fifteen, 
so we went to bed pronto, you may be sure. 

Last night was Hallowe'en. We all had 
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tin can jack-o-lanterns, and then we set out 
for the haunted house (troop house by 
day.) The counselors had it fixed up with 
corn stalks, with here and there a little 
squash—today’s dinner—tucked in for color. 
There were cobwebs—usually hammocks, 
but they served the purpose well in the 
dark. There was also a caldron on the fire, 
and a witch next to it. I've never heard 
a normally sane group of girls yell and 
scream so in my life. Bre’r Rabbit was a 
ghost, and Lee was the witch. Lee certainly 
was enough to scare you out of a year's 
growth. For a person only five feet tall, 
she surely could be horrible. She changed 
her voice so much we didn’t recognize her 
for a long time. We all sounded as though 
we had hysterics. You know what hap- 
pens when you tickle me—well, then you 
can imagine what happened when a 
shriveled-up witch poked her bony hand 
at me! However, they stopped teasing 
us after a while, and we caught dough- 
nuts on a string after we had turned around 
three times and said some magic words. That 
brought us good luck—if we got the dough- 
nuts without using our 
hands. It is a stunt! 

Then we ducked for 
apples and hunted for 
peanuts and candy. 
Emily told fortunes in 
a dark booth made of 
blankets. She made a 
swell gipsy. We learned 
later that her beautiful 
striped skirt was a 
bathrobe on backward, 
but she told very in- 
teresting fortunes. She 
told me at first that I 
was to have three mar- 
riages, and only one 
love affair. But I came 
back for more later, 
and she said it was only 
dirt on my hand, and 
not lines, so I’m only 
going to have one very 
happy marriage. I shall 
be very young, and I 
shall alse have a great musical career. Then, 
on the side line, while preparing for con- 
certs, I shall do a little art work. She even 
told the Scotty, Angus, his fortune. He is 
going to be assistant director of Camp Min- 
nesota when his mistress is director—but 
he'll do most of the directing. And he 
isn't going to like the Swiss cow that Molly 
is going to bring Pat from Switzerland. 
Isn't that sad ? 

Hazel and I decided last night that we 
would go to Pleasantville Monday after- 
noon, wander about until supper time, have 
supper somewhere as cheaply as possible, 
and then go to a movie at night. Miss Pater- 
son thinks that's all right, and others want 
to do the same thing. The Admiral is go- 
ing to be our chaperon, and I bet we'll 
have fun. But I shall tell you all about it 
when I get home. Gracious, when I think of 
all the letters you've had from me, I think 
there’s nothing more to tell. But I évou 
there will be things I've forgotten. 

Lots of love, 
JANE 


Editor's Note: Uniforms are not rented at 
Camp Andree this year although last year they 
were. We refer to Jane's first letter to her 
mother which appeared in the July issue. 
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RECOVERY 


The young people who graduated from 
schools and colleges all over the country in 
1933 were a happier lot than those who 
walked up to receive their diplomas a year 
ago. They did not stand any better chance 
of finding jobs than had their elder brothers 
and sisters—perhaps not quite so good— 
but the world they were entering was dis- 
tinctly more cheerful than it had been. 
Whereas in the spring of 1932, business was 
going downhill and nobody knew how far 
it still was from the bottom, business this 
June was on the upgrade, and the word “'re- 
covery’’ was occurring almost as often in 
newspapers and conversation as that so long 
familiar term “depression.” 

Proof that better times had begun were 
on every hand. The stock market, which is 
the fever thermometer of business, was en- 
joying a boom. In offices overlooking the 
narrow cahon of Wall Street, thousands of 
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clerks, recently recalled to their old posi- 
tions, were working far into the night. 
Every day millions of shares of stock were 
being bought by investors who had renewed 
faith and hope in the future. Ever since the 
reopening of the market at the end of the 
bank moratorium, the value of the stocks 
themselves had risen almost without inter- 
ruption, many increasing in value by several 
hundred per cent. 

There were also other, more solid, signs 
of returning prosperity. Factory wheels 
which had long been still were turning once 
more. The steel industry, probably the most 
important in the country, had been limping 
along at only a smal! fraction of its capacity ; 
by the end of June, it was going at over fifty 
per cent. Textile mills in New England and 
the South, which a year ago were closed 
and deserted, were open once more to ad- 
mit streams of workers. Shoe factories were 





working overtime and there was new activ- 
ity in Detroit and in other automobile 
centers. Hundreds of families were telling 
themselves that perhaps, after all, they could 
afford a new car this year, especially as the 
prices had been so reduced. According to 
figures given out by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, over a million men and 
women had gone back to work during May 
and June. It is true that a great many of 
their jobs were temporary and seasonal ones 
which normally come at this time of year, 
but there were also enough new, non-sea- 
sonal jobs to make it clear that unemploy- 
ment figures were really on the upswing. 

Not only were the business men and the 
factory workers more cheerful; the farmers 
were also looking up. Led by cotton and 
wheat, many farm products had noticeably 
increased in value. During the last week in 
June, wheat passed the dollar a bushel 
mark, greatly assisted to this achievement 
by the worst drought and hot spell which 
the Middle West had seen in many years 
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What's 
Happening? 


By MARY DAY WINN 


WHAT HAD BROUGHT IT? 


Why had business begun to show signs of 
recovering, and who deserved the credit? 
Business leaders did not agree on the 
answers to these questions. One group felt 
that the principal spur had been the threat 
of currency inflation, which always makes a 
certain number of people hurry to spend 
their money for land, stocks and merchan- 
dise before these things greatly increase in 
price, as they always do during a period 
of inflation. Other observers believed that 
the business tide had been about to turn 
anyhow, even without inflation. As a matter 
of fact, probably both answers were correct. 


CONGRESS REVOLTS 


Meanwhile the President and his advisers 
went on with their plans to push recovery 
farther and make it permanent, since the 
country had still a long way to go before it 
should be again on firm economic ground. 


i 
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When Congress adjourned, during the sec- 
ond week of June, it had voted to Mr. 
Roosevelt the most dictatorial powers ever 
given to a peacetime President. It had 
passed, without important exceptions, every 
law for which he had asked. Just before 
the close, Congress had threatened a serious 
revolt on the subject of veterans’ pensions, 
but even in that matter it had finally sub- 
mitted to a compromise. After it had voted 
to the President, during the first weeks of 
the session, power to cut drastically the 
staggering sum paid annually to veterans, 
and some of these cuts had been carried 
out, individual Congressmen had been de- 
luged with letters from their home districts, 
complaining of the hardships brought about 
by reduced pensions. In the case of men 
who had actually been disabled by war 
service, many of these cuts seemed cruel 
and unjust, and Mr. Roosevelt and _ his 
Director of the Budget, Mr. Douglas, im- 
mediately promised to look into such cases, 
and to see that full justice was done to 
every man, sick or injured as a result of 
war service. 

But a majority of the Congressmen would 
not listen to these assurances. All of the 
House and a third of the Senate must come 
up soon for reelection, and were afraid of 
what the veterans would do to them at the 
polls, if they did not make a fight for the 
restoration of some of the lost pensions, 
even in the case of those veterans who did 
not, in the opinion of most people, have 
any real right to be supported by the Gov- 
ernment. The Senate therefore put through 
an amendment on an important appropria- 
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tion bill which would have cut $170,000.- 
000 from Mr. Roosevelt's pension savings, 
and would have unbalanced the budget 
seriously. The Chief Executive retaliated 
by saying that if Congress insisted on adding 
this new expense, it would have to vote 
additional taxes to meet it. This placed 
Congress in an unhappy position, since for 





every friend it made among the veterans by 
giving them the Government's money, it 
was sure to make one or more enemies 
among the taxpayers who would have to 
foot the bill for their generosity. 

At this point the President, who was 
anxious to have Congress adjourn before the 
meeting of the Economic Conference in 
London, worked out a compromise, cutting 
down the $170,000,000 to a smaller sum 
which would require no new taxation. 


AMERICA ON THE EVE OF A GREAT EXPERI- 
MENT 


Before doing so, Congress had passed 
several bills generally described as the most 
revolutionary in American history. The most 
important was the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, which gave Mr. Roosevelt and 
his advisers the right to regulate American 
industry in order to raise prices and reduce 
unemployment. At this writing, the job of 
carrying out these vast powers has just be- 
gun. Uncle Sam has gone into partnership 
with American business, and we shall see 
during the coming year in the United States 
a new scheme of things which may be a 
brilliant success, or a tragic failure. 

THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


The much-hailed Economic Conference, 
attended by delegates from all the principal 
nations of the world, met in London during 
the second week of June. It was the first 
international affair of its kind, and its pur- 
pose was to work out, if possible, some 
concerted program for pulling out of the 
depression. Its chief announced aims were 
stabilization of currency, lowering and reg- 





ulation of tariff walls to stimulate interna- 
tional trade, and agreements to cut down 
the overproduction of wheat and other com- 
modities which have glutted the markets of 
many countries and forced many farmers 
into bankruptcy. The European nations were 
also itching to discuss war debts, but this 
subject had been barred by the United 
States. Nevertheless, it was brought up in 
his opening speech by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, who declared that no progress could 
be made on the other questions until the 
debt question was settled—in other words, 
until the United States consented to 4 
drastic reduction. 

From that moment to the present writing, 
the London Conference has been in a state 
of great confusion. America and England 
both want a rise in prices, but do not know 
yet how great a rise. France wants the na- 
tions who have gone off the gold standard 
to come back to it. Discussion, compromise 
and groping around for a solution will 
probably go on for many weeks. 
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Fresh As A Daisy 


(Continued from page 22) 


1933 


I've found it an excellent plan when gar- 
dening, or doing other grubby work, to 
scratch the fingers down over a cake of 
soap filling the crevices under the nails 
with soap, which after the work is done 
may be washed out readily, thus saving a 
lot of trouble and grimy nails. There are 
also excellent soapy preparations which you 
can use on your hands before you garden, 
to keep out dirt, and which »may be washed 
off easily, as in the case of soap under the 
nails. Follow the washing with a liberal 
use of hand lotion to keep your hands soft 
and smooth. If they become stained or 
darkened, use a cut lemon on them. You 
know how good that is. 

Nowadays it is not smart for anyone to 
show what she wears on her face and this 
is especially true for young girls, and even 
more particularly true in the summer when 
you want to look fresh and clean and crisp. 
One of the nicest preparations to use on 
the face in warm weather is a quick-drying 
lotion. It is protective and healing and it 
doesn't show. If you use face powder, put 
it on over this lotion and be sure that you 
choose a dark enough shade and that it 
doesn’t show! Fluff it on and wipe it off, 
being especially careful to get it out of 
the eyebrows, 
There's no worse facial error than to wear 
a powdery face. It just isn’t done—a pow- 
dery face doesn’t look well. 

And now, just one more word before I 
wish you a grand and glorious summer. 
In choosing soaps, powders, lotions or what- 
ever to use in the summer, do be careful 
to select those that are not too fragrant. 
When it is warm and all outdoors is full 
of sweet smells, 
obnoxious. And you'll find yourself feel- 
ing crisper, cleaner, and more refreshed 
if you avoid them. 


Under the 


Summer Sun 


(Continued from page 29) 


Irving’s Pioneers 


Dersy, CONNECTICUT: The theme song 
of us older girls of delightful Camp 
Irving-on-the-Housatonic echoed merrily 


from nearly every corner. Never has Camp 
Irving seen happier workers than we as we 
caroled forth: 


We are the gay Pioneers, 

We hail from Camp Irving anew, 
We're happy and gay, 

No matter what day. 

For we are the gay Pioneers. 


Scouts fifteen to eighteen years of age 
lived under the shelter of the tipis. At five 
o'clock every afternoon, clad in clothes that 
would stand wear and tear, equipped with 
woodsman tools, we took to the trail, tell- 
ing in song of the lightness of our hearts. 
Our feet did not lag as we made our way 
to the deep woods. Here, for two weeks, 
we cooked supper. What fun we had even 
without modern conveniences! What a nov- 
elty it was to chop down trees to build a 
table. Cle aning up (Continued on page 47) 


eyelashes and nose creases. | 
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It’s utterly NEW! 


Equalizer KOTEX 


Patent No. 1,863,333 


gives 20 to 30°, 


greater protection —gives new 


comfort and safety 


OTEX, with the New Patented*® 

Equalizer, brings 20 to 30% 
greater protection in its downy cellulose 
filler. Protection is more adequate but 
less bulky. It has Phantomized ends, 


_ concealing completely all presence of 
| protection. Mere rounded ends are not 


heavy perfume is pretty | 


enough, they must be flattened and 
tapered. 

An intimate explanation of the new 
Equalizer is given you on the direction 
sheet inside the package. 


Old advantages remain 


You wonder: will this give the same 
softness, the same absorbency as the 
Kotex Ialready trust and like so well? 
Yes! And the same disposability. It can 
be worn on either side with equal 


protection. And you get 
these features, in Kotex, 
today, at a lower price than 
ever before. 


For extra safety 


During certain hours—in 
some cases even for two 
days—extra precautions are 
necessary. At such times, 
use Kotex Super Size. Have 
a box of both on your shelf. 


You will want to try the 


| Kotex narrow adjustable 


| belt . . 


. the final perfec- 
tion in sanitary comfort... 
designed to give wearing 


| ease such as has never be- 
| fore been possible. 





















Why no sanitary pad can 
be “‘just like the new 
Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 2% years to Det 
fect. Imitations can be made, 
they will be made, but it can- 
not truthfully be said of any 
other pad that it is like the 
New Kotex with Patented 
Equalizer. ..and this is why: 

1 —it took two and one-half 
years to perfect. 

2-3 board of three hundred 
women tested it. 

3 — medical authority of high 
repute checked their find- 
ings. 

4-*AND, the United States 
Government granted Pat- 

ent No. 1,863,333 to protect 

it for use of Kotex, exclusively. 
Iastrations and text copr. 1933, Kotex Co. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DOLLS 
Set of 6 patterns. U 601........ 25 cents 


Dolis to make, dress and love— 
guests from far-away countries. 
For your room, as gifts to friends 
or as a handicraft project—lovely 
in their national costumes and 
easy to make. 


An 8%" pattern, directions and 
color guide for six dolls—one each 
of Switzerland, Spain, Russia and 
Czechoslovakia and two of Sweden 
—are included in each envelope. 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 

National Equipment Service 
570 Lexington Ave. 
Oe 
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Name-The-Cover Contest 


EGINNING with the next 

issue, September, The Ameri- 
can Girl invites you to supply a 
name for the front cover. The 
Contest Editor will award to the 
reader who sends in the best name 
a prize of a current book for girls. 
Please observe the following rules 
very carefully: 


1. The contest is open to any 
girl under 18. You do not have 
to be a subscriber to enter it. 

2. Type or print legibly the title 
which you wish to submit for com- 
petition. On the same sheet of 
paper, answer the following ques- 
tions: name, address, age, if you are 
a Girl Scout, if you are a subscriber 
to THe AMERICAN GIRL. 

3. All entries for the competition 
applying to the September 1933 
cover must be sent in not later than 
September 15th. 

4. Donot send more than one title. 

5. The Contest Editor will not 
enter into any correspondence con- 
cerning this or later cover contests 
nor will any entry be returned. 

6. Send your entry to the “Name- 
the-Cover” Contest Editor, in care 
of THe American Girt, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Watch the November issue for 
announcement of the winner. 
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By 
MIRIAM 
PLANTE 


International Dolls 


Coa are made of everything 
under the sun from stamps to first edi- 
tions. Some of them require a great deal of 
money and persistent searching, for the 
objects may be ‘far fetched and dear 
bought ;”’ others are inexpensive, and easier 
to come by. In any case, making a collection 
is fun, and here's a new kind. This one has 
an added attraction, because you can make 
the objects yourself, and at little cost. It 
takes the form of a row of peasant dolls 
carved from wood, each in a costume repre- 
sentative of her country. 

Peasant costumes of Russia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain and Czechoslovakia have 
great variety and richness. Some dresses 
are meant for festive occasions, others for 
church, and still others are worn for work. 
Certain countries have so many different cos- 
tumes that it was not always easy to make 
a selection for these International Dolls, 
but we have chosen those that we felt would 
best typify the countries which the dolls 
represent. Two dolls from Sweden are 
shown, in order to illustrate the difference 
that occurs in dress in different parts of a 
country. 

The International Dolls are not hard to 
make; they have patterns to go by, with 
directions where to place each color. If 
you follow these directions, you will have 
a unique collection well on its way. 

Few tools are necessary—a small jig- 
saw and a package of blades; a Girl Scout 
or similar knife for carving; a couple of 
sheets of medium grade sandpaper; a small 
and a medium watercolor brush; paints; 
three-quarter inch brads; patterns and wood. 

In buying the wood, look for a nice white 
ungrained piece of common or white pine. 
This wood should measure five and one-half 
inches wide by five and one-sixteenth inches 
thick. The thickness is very important—if 
it is thinner, it will chip too easily; if thick- 
er it will be too hard to carve. If you wish 
to make six dolls, buy five feet of lumber. 
Although the dolls are only eight and one- 
half inches high, the extra lumber will 
allow for the bases they stand on. 

Now with your material ready, you can 
start work. 

First, saw a piece of wood the height of 
the doll. Place carbon paper on the wood 
and thumb-tack your pattern over your car- 
bon paper. Use the orange stick for tracing, 
and trace carefully. Keep the orange stick 





fairly well sharpened. Do not use a pencil 
for this work, because the pattern may be 
used many times if kept clean. If you haven't 
a steady hand at tracing, it would be well 
to practice a little before starting on the 
doll. Then you will know how hard to 
press to get the cleanest results without 
tearing your patterns. It is important to 
have your tracing well done. Also trace the 
dotted line outside the pattern. You may 
draw over the tracing with pencil, if you 
wish. 

Hold your board firmly on a table, or 
work bench, and saw, following the dotted 
lines. If you saw inside this line, you may 
get too close to the doll and spoil it. 


OW your pattern has been roughly cut 
1 by the saw and your knife will do the 
rest. This is where the fun begins. Carve 
carefully, and do not pass the outline of 
the doll. Carve away from yourself wherever 
possible. See that the fingers of your left 
hand are never where the knife can touch 
them, if it should slip. A good rule to fol- 
low is not to cut too large a piece at 
once. Then the knife will not be likely to 
slip and cut you, or cut off a piece of the 
doll. If you cut yourself, apply iodine; 
if you cut off a part of the doll, glue the 
piece on. It is not necessary to remove the 
wood inside the doll’s arms, or legs. After 
the figure is carefully carved, sandpaper all 
the edges, so that they are evenly rounded 
and smooth. 

Now for the painting! The easiest paints 
for beginners to use are the show card 
colors, or poster paints. This paint is not 
so lasting as coach paint or oils, but it is 
easy to handle, and may be washed off if 
mistakes are made. Those who have had 
some practice in painting might like to 
use more Iasting colors, but these are not 
so good for beginners. Coach paint, which 
comes in tubes, is next easiest to use. It is 
permanent and gives a delightful effect. 

The poster paints come in jars; red, blue, 
yellow, black and white are needed. If you 
have black in a box of water colors, that 
will do quite as well, if you put it of 
thick. To get green, mix blue and yellow; 
add white, if you wish a light green. If you 
want purple, mix blue and red; for lavender, 
mix blue, red and white. A bottle of liquid 
gold paint may be used for decorations like 
buckles and em- (Continued on page 37) 
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(Continued from page 21) 

of us, and the whistling buoy was singing 
its little tune on our port quarter. We'd 
come in too close beyond it. No one in his 
senses would ever have tried to sail the 
Altair into this nook in broad daylight; just 
by the Providence that looks after fools and 
sailors, we'd done it in blissful ignorance. 
If it had been in the days of Columbus, we 
all would have knelt down on the 

deck in rows and thanked the good 

Lord for our deliverance. As it was, 

we just said, “Phew! Can you im- 
agine?” but I think some of us felt 
rather prayerful inside, at that. 

“Gosh,” said Roger, as we all ate 
salmon-wiggle and peas, and re- 
joiced in the rapidly growing blue 
sky, “I’m glad my advice didn’t actu- 
ally pile you up on the reef.” By this 
time he had definitely split the 
shoulder seams of Dick’s old blue 
shirt, and Dick kept looking at him 


anxiously. 


HERE WAS such a certain change 

in the wind that we decided to 
try and get out of little haven and 
push on to Nelson’s Inlet by dark if 
possible, so as to carry out our 
schedule. But this was easier said 
than done. We had sailed neatly into 
what was practically like a large 
ferry slip of rocks, and there was no 
room to let the Altair fall off, or to 
maneuver her at all. What we needed 
at that moment was, alas, an auxiliary 
engine to back out with. We confess- 
ed this, though it hurt our pride to 
do so. Cap'n Battle was grumpy, and 
pretended he would never have got 
into such a pickle, though we all 
knew quite well that he hadn't sug- 
gested anything better, nor tried to 
stop us at the time. He and Skipper 
stood and made dubious faces at our 
surroundings, and shook their heads. 

“If we could get hold of one 
of these biggish power fishing boats, 
it could tow us out,” Dagmar sug- 
gested, but Sticky curled her lip scornfully 
and said, “And how do you propose to get 
one? Stand and call, ‘Here fishy, fishy, 
fishy!" ”” 

“Pipe down, Sticky,’ Marge said. “That's 
a swell suggestion, if you ask me. I’m going 
to tell Skipper.” 

Skipper nodded this time, and the chart 
was again consulted. There appeared to be 
a place called Tillerton not far away, around 
the next point or two, and we proposed to 
send a rescue party off in the tender to see 
what could be done about getting a tow. 
At first Skipper thought Cap’n Battle and 
Dick had best go by themselves, but we all 
raged so, and said it wasn’t fair, and why 
should we be pampered just because we were 
gitls—and miss all the fun—that she recon- 
sidered about making it an entirely mascu- 
line party. So when the tender finally got 
under way it held the first mate, Peter, 
Roger, and myself. We took turns at pull- 
ing, and if you’ve never rowed a small boat 
four miles in a choppy sea, you don’t know 
what exercise is. 

It was now as hot and bright as it had 
been wet and clammy, and we simply 
Steamed. Roger's borrowed shirt gave way 
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altogether; we were glad Dick wasn't 
there to see how he yanked it off over his 
head, ripping it hopelessly. He looked much 
more comfortable in the bathing suit top he 
had on underneath, and stretched out to 
his rowing with muscular brown arms. | 
didn’t think Peter could be used to rowing, 
for he got rather quickly tuckered out when 
it came his turn. 


TIME STOOD STILL 


Joseph Auslander 


Upon a hill I stopped, 
Upon a hill I stood; 
The red sun dropped, 
The west ran blood. 


Alone upon that hill, 
Upon that hill alone 
I heard the daffodil 


Hammer at a stone. 


I heard that golden hammer 
While twilight shook the air; 

I heard the young moon stammer 
And stand astonished there. 


I heard the stars growing 
Like lilies in a dream, 
The dark wind flowing 
Like a dark stream. 


Alone upon that hill, 
Upon that hill apart, 
Time stood still 

With his ear at my heart. 


“Sitting about among wing chairs and 
syllabub spoons doesn’t fit a fellow for this 
sort of thing,’ he panted. 

“You have a swell stroke, though,”’ Roger 
complimented him. 

“The remnants of one,’ Peter said. ‘I 
rowed on the ‘varsity crew once upon a 
time—a very remote time.” 

“That's something to be proud of,”’ Roger 
murmured. “Gosh, I'd think pretty well of 
myself ‘ 

“You're not in college yet?” the first 
mate inquired. 

“No, nor likely to be,” Roger said rather 
grimly, snapping the end of his stroke. 

“Too bad,” Peter said, shifting places 
with me. “If you want to, hard enough “4 

“I know,” Roger nodded. “Work my 
way through. Perhaps I'll figure out some- 
thing yet. My aunt's too proud to let me, 
is the trouble. She's terribly proud. You see, 
my dad—her brother—didn’t have to work 








his way through, and she can’t bear to . 


have such a difference.” 

“What's she got to do with it?” Peter 
asked. 

“Well, she brought me up. She’s all the 
family I have, and I owe her an awful lot. 


She isn't used to being as hard up as we 
are nowadays, and I hate to go against 
her.” Roger pulled determinedly at his 
oars. 

“People who remembered your father 
ought to admire his son for wanting an ed- 
ucation enough to work for it, I should 
think,” Peter said. 

“I wish somebody would make my aunt 
see that,” Roger said earnestly. “I 
wish you would.” 

“Should I have a chance?” Peter 
asked. “Are we really taking you 
home? That is, if we ever get out of 
our snug harbor. And after all, could 
I walk in at the door and say, 
‘Madame, you should consider it an 
honor that your nephew wants to 
work for his learning?’ ” 

Roger grinned. “Well,” he said, 
“when you get there, I hope you'll all 
stick around long enough to get ac- 
quainted. My aunt will be so grateful 
over your rescuing me from a watery 
grave that she'll turn Quanshogue 
inside out.” 

I was rowing with Roger, and I 
stopped short, so that his oars caught 
mine and we got rather mixed up. 
When we were sorted out, I joined 
Peter in crying, “Quanshogue!”’ 

“Yes, where I live,” Roger ex- 
plained. ‘They call it Ocean Heights 
now—a loathsome name __ they've 
stuck on to it since it's grown so 
swell with its big hotel and its coun- 
try club. We call it Quanshogue still, 
like good Indians.”’ 

“Quanshogue, or Little Peace,” I 
murmured, 

“Little Peace Corners is practically 
the same township,” Roger said. “My 
aunt calls our old house Little 
Peace.” 

Peter leaned forward so hard that 
he rocked the boat. “Do you hap- 
pen,” he said, “to know any Newells 
around about there? Any descendants 
of Silas Newell ?”’ 

Roger frowned. “Newell?” he re- 

peated. “I'm afraid not. Why do you ask?” 

Peter leaned back again, looking as dis- 
appointed as I felt. 

“Never mind,” he sighed. “Well, now 
we have two errands in Quanshogue—re- 
storing you to your aunt, and seeking 
Newells. So we'll surely go there.” 


Ww ar HAVE the poor Newells done,” 
Roger asked, “that you're out after 
them?” 

But just then we swung around a point, 
and there was Tillerton—quite a big place 
with wharves and a steamer landing, and 
private piers with all kinds of sail boats 
at moorings, and a whole lot of houses and 
shops and hotels, and a big bathing beach 
beyond. 

“Gayety—civilization!” said the mate. 
“We can hire a whole ferry boat here!” 

We pulled in slowly, with our stiff arms, 
and passed under the counter of a glittery 
steam yacht where ladies in smart sports 
clothes were sitting in wicker chairs sip- 
ping something that tinkled. Men in white 
flannels and blue coats lounged on the rail, 
laughing. They all glanced down at our 
sunburned noses (Continued on page 36) 








(Continued from page 35) 

and faded dungarees as if we were water rats. 
We shouldn’t have cared, if the ice in their 
glasses hadn't tinkled so audibly. That sud- 
denly made our tongues cleave to the roofs 
of our mouths, and we realized that even 
before we did anything about getting a 
tow for the Altair we'd have to refresh our 
inner men—and girls. 

We made the tender fast at a public pier 
and walked up into the town of Tillerton. 
It felt very funny to have solid ground 
under us, and we stared all around without 
the slightest feeling of responsibility toward 
this unknown town or the people in it. We 
walked slowly, partly because we were 
amused by being ashore, and partly because 
Peter didn’t have his hickory stick and so 
couldn’t make very speedy headway. For- 
tunately, however, it was Peter who did 
have some money, or we couldn't have 
bought the absolutely ambrosial frosted 
chocolates that we sucked up at a drug 
store near the harbor. It was quite a little 
while before we began to feel rather mean 
about the people stuck back there on the 
Altair. 


| epesemariag said Roger, when I men- 
tioned this. “Haven't we worked like 
navvies to get here and find a tow for ‘em? 
I think we rate a little nourishment.” 

So we had another, and thanked Peter 
most thoroughly, and then we walked along 
the street nearest the water until we could 
get down to a wharf where a lot of fisher- 
men and little tugs and things seemed to 
be tied up. We found a rather dirty man 
with a hot face, shut up inside a small 
tin hut which was marked “Office.” It 
smelled of fish and coal and kerosene, and 
was furnished with a desk, a broken chair, 
and a box. There were a few papers on the 
desk, but mostly fishhooks and plug to- 
bacco and hanks of blackfish line. We told 
our story, and the man scratched his head 
and looked at us disgustedly, saying at last 
that he’d have to go and talk to Joe. We 
stood around and watched the harbor, and 
presently he came back and said he'd pull 
the Altair out for thirty dollars. 

At this we all screamed—bass, tenor, 
alto and soprano—and said we knew we 
could get a fisherman to do it for five, that 
it was only four miles away, that we didn’t 
want a tow all the way in—just a boost 
into the fairway—and that she wasn't 





aground, merely in an awkward fix. Peter, 
everything the 


who so fortunately had 
expedition needed, pro- 
duced a cigar. The man 
chewed the end of it hor- 
ribly, without lighting it, 
but seemed slightly soft- 
ened, and said twenty- 
five dollars and he'd do it 
tomorrow afternoon when 
he wasn't busy. 
“Nothing doing,” said 
Peter briskly, and limped 
away, shaking his head 
vigorously. So we left the 
lordly master of tugboats 
shrieking: “Twenty dol- 
lars, an’ mebbe I can git 
off fust thing in the 


morning! Mebbe I can.” 
We went across to the 
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next wharf, and there we found a little old 
angel with a clean, pink, wrinkled face and 
a red-checked shirt and blue-patched over- 
alls, who was sitting in his capacious boat 
named Martha B. mending a seine and 
whistling Shallow Brown in a quavery pipe. 
This alone was enough to show us that he 
had been on a real old-time sailing ship in 
his youth. So we told our tale again, and he 
listened attentively, occasionally rubbing his 
scratchy old chin with his hard, bent, old 
forefinger. He didn’t say a word until we 
happened to mention Cap'n Battle. Then he 
piped: 


HY—I know Jed Battle! You mean 

him has the sail loft up to Mattahas- 
sett? Him an’ me’s be'n shipmates, days 
gone. How in tarnation did Jed Battle ever 
git a schooner in sech a fix?” 

“It's a crew of ladies,” Peter explained. 
“These are two of ‘em.” 

“Hey?” cried the fisherman, putting his 
hard hand behind his pink ear. 

“They do it for their pleasure. They're 
quite sane, and they have a lovely time—so 
will you help them out?” Peter went on. 

The first mate and I were choking with 
mingled laughter and indignation. “You 
wait, Peter Lucas!” I gasped. 

“The pore creeturs!"’ the old man said. 
“You don’t say! A passle o’ women folks! 
Wal, how come Jed Battle to go sailin’ 
sech a thing? Helpless innycents!” 

By this time we were indeed helpless. 
The mate, who hates wrong impressions, 
tried to explain. She is a little bit of a 
thing with a brown face; and in winter 
she is a teacher of Latin—of all things! 
She now tried methodically to explain about 
Mariners to the old man, and how com- 
petent we were as sailors, and how Cap'n 
Battle really only came along because he 
had a master’s certificate. But all the old 
fellow could think of was his old shipmate 
mixed up with a “passle of women folks’ 
and his ship in a tight fix. 

The upshot of it all was that we tumbled 
somehow into the Martha B. and went 
around to the pier where we'd left the 
tender, and collected her, and started for 
the Altair. 

Just then we remembered that we'd been 
so charmed by the’ old man that we hadn't 
asked him what he'd charge for the job. 
But we were sure it wouldn't be thirty dol- 
lars, or even twenty. Even if it had been, 
we'd have given it to him with pleasure. 

The Martha B. made short work of the 
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four weary miles we'd sweat and blistered 
through. It seemed grand to lean back and 
let the foam bubble past and the wind 
whisk over our heated brows. The tender 
bobbed and lurched and swung in the 
power boat’s wake, and glad enough we 
were not to be in her. On the way out, our 
nice old man told us that he was Samuel 
Eldridge, and that he'd been shipmate with 
Cap'n Battle when “whalin’ was whalin’.” 

When we came in sight of the Altair, 
we shouted and waved, and an answering 
shout drifted to us from our helpless com- 
rades—"pore innycents.’”” They crowded 
along the rail and looked down at us. 

“Here's Cap’n Eldridge, and he’s going 
to pull us out with the Martha B.,” we re- 
ported to Skipper. 

There was a wonderful greeting between 
the two old captains. 

“Wal, by cracky, Jed Battle, what be 
you a-doin’, creepin’ in here 'mongst the 
rocks with all these gals aboard?” 

“Wal, Sam Eldridge, you old soger, 
what’re you reound here fer, a-plottin’ to 
pull me out tailfust with a cod line?” 

Then there was a council of war between 
the two old men and Skipper, after which 
they got busy and passed a line from the 
Altair’s stern to the Martha B. We got the 
anchors up, and Cap'n Eldridge putt-putted 
with all his might, and the line dipped and 
straightened and grew taut. “Hurray!” we 
all yelled, in anticipation of the moment 
when the Altair was to glide out. 

But our shout died rather blankly, for 
she didn’t stir. Nothing at all happened 
but a very unpleasant grating noise under 
her keel. The Altair was aground. 


What is to be done? Is the Altair fated 
for destruction? The September issue 
concludes this three-part nautical yarn. 


What has happened so far in this stor) 


A group of Girl Scout Mariners, all fif- 
teen or over, gathered at Mattahassett for 
their annual waterside vacation under Skip- 
per. Their pleasure at seeing each other 
again was enormous and all set off for the 
fo'c’s'le to get into blue dungaree jumpers 
and bloomers and white gob hats. 

The Scribe and her friend Scotch en- 
counter Peter Lucas, a friend of Skipper’s, 
who sells antiques. He presents the Mariners 
with a ship in a bottle for their nautical 
cottage when the Scribe and Scotch, ac- 
companied by Kipp—one of Skipper’s 
two children called the 
Ducklings—pass by his 
shop on the way to 
market. Kipp discovers a 
secret drawer in an old 
desk. It contains an an- 
cient deed for some prop- 
erty in Quanshogue of 
Little Peace, Massachu- 
setts. 

That excites Peter and 
Scotch and the Scribe, the 
entire troop, in fact. But 
a greater surprise awaits 
—Skipper announces that 
her father has leased the 
Altair for a two weeks 
cruise, as a present to her 
and the merry Mariners. 
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Accompanied by Cap'n Battle, Dick 
(Skipper’s husband) and by Peter Lucas, 
the Mariners, Skipper and the Ducklings 
seek adventure. 

In due course, comes the first night 
aboard, with the mariners each to stand 
anchor watch during the night. Scotch 
and the Scribe stand watch at two in 
the morning. It is too wonderful—the 
stillness of the stars, the little faint talk- 
ing of the Altair as the tide turned. 

Bud and Sticky relieve Scotch and the 
Scribe. All is beautifully clear and still. 
Nothing, it seems, can disturb. 

All goes well until a deep fog sets in. 
In the midst of it one of the girls, who was 
looking over the bow, sees a boat just be- 
low. The Altair can hardly avoid crashing 
into it. Worse than all, there is someone 
in the doomed craft. 


International Dolls 


(Continued from page 34) 
broideries. The back of each doll may 
also be painted in one solid color, such 
as blue or green or to carry out its own 
dress decoration. Be sure to keep all colors 
within their outlines. If you are using 
poster colors, and should happen to spoil 
your doll, wash off the paint, sandpaper, 
and start over again. 

The face is simply treated. No com- | 
plexion is necessary, as the wood serves | 
the purpose very well. In the front views, | 
the nose is not indicated, but you will have | 
to be careful that dolls showing the profile | 

| 
| 





follow the pattern carefully. Take pains | 
also in tracing the mouth and eyes and 
the line of the chin and neck. Cover the | 
mouth with red, and go over the lines of | 
the eyes, chin, and neck with a thin line of 
black or brown. Do not put this paint on 
too watery, or it may run. Now all that is 
left of the painting is the hair. Put the 
color in flaa—shading is not necessary. A 
dull yellow is best for the blondes, brown or 
black for the brunettes. Any part that does 
not stand out should be outlined with a 
light, even line of black or brown. Empha- 
size these lines first with your pencil, so 
as not to distort the figure. Places where 
the wood is not cut away—for instance, 
the inside of the arms and legs on some 
of the figures—is where the outline will be 
most needed. Put all colors on flat—that 
is, do not attempt shading. 
Your last step is to saw from your board 
a block of wood measuring four inches 
long, by one and three-quarter inches wide. 
This is to be fastened to the feet of the 
doll to make her stand up. Place the doll 
in a good position on the block, and draw 
around the space her feet occupy. Then take 
three three-quarter inch brads (larger nails 
will split the wood) and nail them well 
within the pencil line, until the points show 
through slightly on the other side of the 
block. These nails will stick out just far 
enough from the block to act as tacks or 
stickers, when you press the block on the 
feet of the doll. Turn the doll right side | 
up, before nailing, to see if you have the | 
block on straight. If not, it will pull off 
easily. When you are sure all is right, stand ‘| 
your doll on her head and proceed to ham- 
mer in the nails. Use a light hammer if | 
possible, as the brads are so small they will | 
bend easily. Hammer slowly, and after your | 
last nail is in, and your block painted green, | 
your International doll is finished! 
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“Snappu 


Just The Girdle You Need 
This Summer For Sports 


Of course you don’t wear corsets. Who does,—except large 
ladies? 


But the new SNAPPI Sports Girdle is made for the athletic, 
busy young woman who wants to look sleek and 
smooth-curved,—as all young people should look. 


The SNAPPI Girdle, light as can be, is made of Lastex, and 
is as comfortable as no girdle at all. Can’t ride up nor | 
wrinkle and conforms to your every move and bend. 
Made in tea rose and white. 


For traveling, for camp, and at home too, 
there is only one Sanitary Napkin that 
protects completely and is comfortable 
for many hours at a time. Its name is 
VENUS, famous for years and sold at all 
department stores. Venus Sanitary Nap- 
kins cost more than the usual kind but 
they are really more economical because 
of their fine quality and longer service. 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, N. Y- 











424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Happy Subscriber ’ 





F YOU want to know what real fun is—if you want 

to read stories that are thrilling, exciting, adven- 
turous; articles that are personal, helpful, entertain- 
ing; if you want to know all about interesting people, 
books and places—read THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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The Camp Fire Cook 


may like these recipes as well as their sponsors do and may try them 


About June fifteenth, the last of the 

camp recipes drifted in. They came at 
the end of a day when a snapping cool 
breeze straight from the Narrows swept 
through our offices here on the twenty-first 
floor. It smelt of salty spray, of high-lashed 
breakers, of nosing waves that plowed their 
way into sunny sands. It made us homesick 
for surf, and it quickened our appetites to 
such a pitch that we could hardly bear to 
assemble these succulent recipes. We wanted 
a Salmon Cake at once; we longed for a 
Pasty. We should have given much for a 
Tamale Pie. 

So in memory of that pleasant but taunt- 
ing day, we present them to you, not to 
let you have a sample of what we went 
through in contemplating them, but in the 
hope that you will want to try them. 


These Come from Boston 


As you might expect, the first one is a 
delicacy for which that part of the country 
is internationally famed. It’s— 


A New England Clam Bake 


Small clams 

Lobsters 

Corn on cob 

Sweet potatoes 

Take a group of congenial companions. 
Select a pleasant spot on the seashore as the 
tide is going out. Dig away the sand and 
mound it into a circle around a spot big 
enough to hold all the clams, lobsters, corn 
and sweet potatoes the crowd feels able to 
eat. Line base of circle with stones. Heap 
on generous bonfire and let her burn an 
hour and a half, while everyone gets into 
bathing suits for a good swim. Pile arm- 
ful of wet seaweed near fire on way out. 
Stones now sizzling hot. Rake off ashes, 
throw on seaweed, cover with layer of 
lobsters and clams, the corn (leave some 
husks on) and potatoes. Heap on the rest 
of the seaweed, cover with wet burlap and 
bury in the sand. Wait about an hour 
and a half and then sit down to a feast. 


To those of you who live inland, 
Boston sends a meat delicacy that will 
satisfy even a hiker’s appetite: 


A Lamb Barbecue for a Patrol 


Build a reflector, allowing the fire 
to burn down to hot coals. Place a 
boned, rolled shoulder of lamb (about 
five pounds) on the spit. The lamb 
should first be seared in 
a hot frying pan to save 
the juices. Cook slowly, 
basting often. 

While meat is cooking, 
have a row of sweet 
potatoes roasting before 
the fire. They are deli- 
cious with the lamb. 

When the lamb seems 
nearly done and the pota- 
toes feel a little soft 
when you stick a fork in- 
to them, it is time to 


place the reflector oven filled with baking 
powder biscuits beside the fire. Of course, 
these are mixed at home before starting and 
are nothing to prepare at this stage. 


Out of a Can 


Here are those Salmon Cakes that made 
us so hungry as we read: 


Salmon Cakes 


1 large onion 

2 cups canned salmon 

1 cup canned tomato pulp 
Salt and pepper 

1 teaspoonful thyme 

3 eggs 

1, cup butter 


Chop onion fine and add salmon, freed 
from liquid, skin, and bones. Drain juice 
from tomatoes and add pulp to fish. Season 
with salt, pepper and thyme. Chop mixture 
fine. Beat egg yolks and whites separately ; 
then fold yolks and salmon-tomato mixture 
into the whites. (If mixture appears thin, 
add bread or cracker crumbs.) Drop by 
tablespoonfuls on a buttered griddle, like 
small omelets, and fry until brown on both 
sides. This will make from twenty-five to 
thirty little cakes—not too many for a 
hungry group of Girl Scouts. 


Out of the Shell 


Since eggs seem to take an additional 
savor when cooked over a camp fire, you 
may like to try this recipe, with Boston's 
compliments. Don’t be misled by the 



















name and when serving place a lettuce 
leaf and several slices of tomato on the plate 
for an especially colorful meal. 

And what can taste better with it than 
nice brown, buttery biscuits served right 
from the oven? 


Yellow Jackets 


1 egg and 
Y,cup cold boiled diced potatoes per 
person 


onion, salt, pepper 


Heat frying pan, use bacon or other fat 
for frying, beat eggs until light, season, 
pour over diced potatoes, mixing as they 
fry. Some girls like a little onion for sea- 
soning, others prefer scraps of crisp bacon 
mixed with the Yellow Jacket. 


It Hails from Wisconsin 


The Hurley Girl Scouts contribute to our 
repertory a tried and true recipe for a camp 
dish that has two names. Sometimes it is 
called a pasty—to rhyme with nasty, 
but not at all related to the adjective; 
sometimes it’s called as we shall call it 
now: 


Cornish Pie 


Mix a crust similar to pie crust with 
but one exception: add one-half again as 
much shortening. Put a _ layer slightly 
thicker than pie crust in a pie tin, as if 
preparing the lower crust of a pie. Fill 
one-half of the tin to a thickness of one 
and one-half to two inches, with diced 
potatoes, diced beef and pork, onion, and 
any vegetable you desire, such as car- 
rots or beans or peas. Flavor with salt 
and pepper. Sprinkle with a small amount 
of flour and add a square inch of but- 
ter to the other ingredients. 

Cover the preparation with the remaining 
half of the crust. Fork together the edges 
of the pasty and make an opening to allow 
for the escape of steam. Bake in the oven 
until the meats and vegetables are tender 
and the pasty is a golden brown. 

This may be eaten with the fingers, or 
served on a plate and eaten with a 
fork. With a salad and a dessert, 
a pasty is a delightful and satis- 
fying main dish on the trail or 
in camp. 


From the Golden Gate 


Along the Royal Highway in 
the days of the Spanish governors 
the doors of the haciendas were 
open wide to all travelers 
—a tradition of hospital- 
ity that still is Cali- 
fornia’s. San Francisco 
Girl Scouts, remembering 
this Spanish heritage in 
the way of delicious food, 
send you a State-wide 
favorite camp dish, one 
that is easy to make and 
easier to eat. We had quite 
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a time trying to decide upon which old 
Spanish recipe we'd choose. But here’s 


Tamale Pie 





Cook one cup corn meal in four cups | 


boiling water until it is thick like mush, 
and add one teaspoonful salt. 

Fry one large onion in butter until brown 
(chop onion first.) 

Add two cups chopped ham or chopped 
beef to the onion and fry until slightly 
brown. 

Add one can whole pack tomatoes, one 
can corn, one can ripe olives, one-half cup 
olive oil, dash garlic, one Spanish pepper 
(moistened ), salt to taste and two teaspoon- 
fuls chili powder. 

Line greased casserole with mush, fill 
center with mixture, cover and bake in 
moderate heat for forty-five minutes to an 
hour. 


Camp Minnesota Likes These 


One is a recipe that originally came from 
Norway, but its delicious taste has won it 
a place in the Minnesota Girl Scouts’ camp 
menus: 


Norwegian Meat Balls 
2 pounds beef 
Y, pound lean pork 


Grind five to nine times, the finer the 
better. 
Add three teaspoonfuls of cornstarch, salt 
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“fora wat’aeees| Here’s how to gain the pep 
that wins popularity 
—by “drinking energy” every day 


very soft—the softer the mixture the light- 
et the balls. Form in balls, fry light brown, 
cover with water and simmer until done | 
(about forty-five minutes to an hour.) 
Thicken the gravy. Recipe will serve eight. | 


This one traces its descent from native | 

Americans—Indians who hailed from the 
Hiawatha country. Girl Scout fishermen 
know its delicacy and recommend it. 


Planked Pike 


1 Northern pike (5 to 8 pounds) 

1 lemon 

3 strips bacon 

4 tablespoonfuls melted butter | 
Bone pike thoroughly by removing skele- | 
ton in one whole section. Prepare birch log | 
split in half lengthwise (or any plank, | 
green if possible), and about ten wooden | 
pegs with sharpened points, or use small 
mails. Slit pike lengthwise and lay strips 
of bacon over it at right angles to fish, and | 
secure with wooden pegs or nails. Stand | 
log before reflector fire and cook pike from | 
lorty-five minutes to an hour, turning it | 
When necessary. Melted butter can be | 
sprinkled on pike while cooking or saved 
until serving. Serve with pieces of lemon | 


on birch bark plates. 


From the Cactus Region 


We are just going to press as some in- 
teresting recipes come in to us from Amar- 
illo, Texas. We wish we had space enough 
‘or their Squaw Bread but aside from re- 
Minding you that it is made of white corn 
meal, baking powder, water and salt; and 
that mixed to a stiff dough, it is patted into 
sheets, cut into squares and fried in deep 
awe can do no more except to tell you 
) €at it with molasses. 








THE classroom, on the campus, at parties 
—who is the most popular girl? Always it 
is the girl who is ful of life-vwho radiates 
pep and personality. She makes a hit with 
everybody—especially the boys! 

Thousands of girls are gaining the kind of 
pep that wins popularity by drinking Coco- 
malt every day. This delicious chocolate 
flavor food concentrate contains the essential 
food elements you need for sturdy growth and 
radiant loveliness. It supplies extra proteins 
and carbohydrates that give you strength and 
energy—that make your eyes sparkle and 
your cheeks glow. It supplies extra minerals 
—food-calcium and food-phosphorus— 
together with a rich amount of Sunshine 
Vitamin D which enable the body to effi- 
ciently utilize the food-calcium and food- 


Cocomalt is all food. This delicious food 
concentrate is accepted by the Committee 
on Foods of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and licensed by the Wisconsin 

Alumni Research Foundation, Look on 
the label—don’t be fooled by misleading imitations. 
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phosphorus for building strong bones, sound 
teeth and sturdy bodies. 

Remember—beauty alone isn’t everything. 
It’s the glowing, radiant, peppy girl that 
wins admiration. And hers is the kind of 
attractiveness and popularity that you—that 
every girl—can ase acquire. How? By 
drinking Cocomalt in — regularly. It’s 
an energy-giving food drink that gives you 
that“ full-of- pep * personality that everybody 
admires, 


Try Cocomalt! 


Cocomalt comes in powder form easy to 
mix with milk—hot or cold. It makes a 
smooth, creamy, chocolate flavor drink that 
you'll love. It’s sold at all grocery and lead- 
ing drug stores in %-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. sizes. 
Be sure you get the genuine Cocomalt and 
not a misleading substitute. For trial can, 
send coupon below and 10c (to cover cost 
of packing and mailing), 
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erose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt ex- |. —~ 
tract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D 
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For Your Summer Reading 


F all the varied thrills of literary 

discovery, that of coming upon a 
lost or neglected diary is one of the 
keenest. Doubtless it is breath-taking to 
rescue a glass bottle from the bobbing 
waves, and to draw out of it the pleas 
or confessions of marooned victims; or 
to come upon a treasure chart hidden by 
some crafty pirate, and to pore over its 
intricate directions until they are finally 
clear; or, as radio operator, to pick up 
signals from a ship or an aviator in dis- 
tress. But, to us at least, all these pale 
in comparison with a really interesting 
diary, unexpectedly discovered. Such is 
Julia Newberry’s Diary (W. W. Norton 
and Company) kept by an_honest-to- 
goodness young girl of 1869, from the 
time she was fifteen to seventeen years 
old. 

Julia Newberry led a life many girls 
would envy. She and her sister were a 
story-book couple—one fair, the other 
dark—devoted to one another despite the 
sisterly spats candidly revealed in several 
parts of the diary. With their mother, 
they traveled abroad constantly, both be- 
ing “delicate” with what at first would 
appear to be the fashionable fragility of 
their period, but which afterward proves 
a serious condition resulting in the 
deaths of both sisters before they were 
twenty. The Newberry family traveled, 


both because it was thought that the Julia Morestl, Poems: Julia Newberry’s Diary. Published 


European climate would benefit them, 
and because they were society people 
and to travel was a fashionable thing to do. 


AS FOR Julia, however, she maintains that 

home is ‘the dearest place on earth to me, 
& worth all London, Paris & New York put 
together; Sister and Mother may talk, & 
say what they like, still I shall persist in my 
opinion, that there is no place equal to 
Chicago, & no place like home.’ With high 
hopes at one time she entered Miss Haines’s 
School, which was at least in America 
though not in Chicago, but unfortunately 
she was able to stay there only two weeks, 
for she became so ill that her doctor or- 
dered her to Florida. From that time on, 
her short life was a succession of trips. On 
her seventeenth birthday, a little over a 
year later, she writes, “I have been twice 
to Florida, and three times to Europe. I have 
been to two boarding schools, and gained a 
great many friends in different ways : 
and I might have married if I had chosen. 
On the other hand . . . I have never fancied 
myself in love, even in extreme youth, with 
either a little boy in knickerbockers, or a 
man with side whiskers. Nor can I say 
when I have been much in want of atten- 
tion from the opposite sex. I cannot remem- 
ber when I first ran away from them, and 
their gallantries.”’ Certainly this last is very 
evident from the diary. 

Despite Julia's ill health, she had a gho- 
rious time socially, and met many of the 
outstanding figures of her day, including 
General Phil Sherman and Colonel Buona- 
parte. Nothing, however, atoned to her for 
her exile from Chicago, and again and 
again her thoughts turn to her home there, 
her room which she was looking forward 
to decorating, her beloved studio with 
its big window seat and private staircase. 


By 


SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


by . Norton and Company, New York 


When the news of that great fire which 
swept Chicago, completely destroying the 
Newberry home, as well as so many 
others, reached Paris, Julia’s sorrow was 
poignant beyond the power of her facile 
pen to express. 

With her great interest in Chicago, Julia 
Newberry infects her readers. Owing to the 
Century of Progress Exposition, there are 
several other books about Chicago which 
will claim our attention if we have been 
especially attracted to Julia’s diary. CAi- 
cago’s Great Centenary—1833-1933 by 
Henry Justin Smith (Consolidated Publish- 
ers Incorporated) is the fascinating history 
of a city which has lived up to its promises, 
so far as material expansion and rapid 
artistic growth are concerned. Professor 
Smith's history opens forty years before 
the time when, so rumor insists, Mrs. 
O'Leary's cow upset a kerosene lamp and 
started the fierce conflagration so devastat- 
ing to Julia Newberry and _ countless 
others. 


E are ushered through the period of 

the city’s courageous upbuilding, to 
the present time, and a more amazing and 
interesting record it would be difficult to 
find. The book will prove solid meat, but 
prepared in a tempting manner. Should you 
want a more informal idea of Chicago, there 
is All About Chicago—What to See and 
What to Do by John and Ruth L. Ashen- 
hurst (Houghton Mifflin.) This book is en- 
tertainingly written, and a boon to visitors 
not willing to entrust themselves entirely to 
sight-seeing busses and megaphone guides. 
Besides introducing us to the Exposition it- 
self, we are taken through various portions 
of gigantic Chicago, and the chapters en- 





titled “The A B C of Chicago Sights” and 
‘Where to Dine and Dance” give us a feel- 
ing of confidence in the up-to-date and 
discriminating approach of the authors, 
For the younger brothers and _ sisters 
there is The Magic City by Dorothy 
Aldis (Minton, Balch), one of those 
books which gives us an excuse to be 
elder sisterly while we are reading it 
aloud and admiring the animated illus- 
trations by Margaret Freeman, and from 
which we ourselves manage to imbibe 
considerable information. In the course 
of its pages, John and Jane are taken 
through the Exposition by Uncle Dick 
—Uncle Dick who “didn’t go to an 
office the way John’s and Jane's father 
did, but wrote books at home, most- 
ly late at night, and that’s why 
he was able to be out visiting on 
a Monday morning.” That is also 
why, possibly, he makes a most enter- 
taining guide for John, Jane and our. 
selves. 


HE YOUNG DALFREYS by Jane 
Abbott (Lippincott) is the story of an 
eventful summer in the lives of five 
children. In the absence of their parents, 
they are left in charge of sixteen-year-old 
Anne. Roddy, next in age, shares her re- 
sponsibilities, but at the very outset he 
makes a new friend, Derek, to whom 
he becomes so devoted that for a 
time Anne feels lost. She gives herself 
over the more easily to the influence 
of Alix, a poor little rich girl with whose 
artificial posturings Roddy is not in sym- 
pathy. Alix’s surroundings have been in 
every way at variance with those of the 
simple Dalfreys, and those social shadings 
which loom so large and important at cer- 
tain times of our lives are here presented 
convincingly and sympathetically. An inter- 
esting, though slight, story, with a dash of 
mystery, is woven from the clash of these 
varying personalities. 

Quite another type of story is Anne 
Alive! by Margaret Doane Fayerweather 
(McBride and Junior Literary Guild.) In- 
teresting as we find Anne herself, with her 
dynamic energy and her high courage, it 
is the throb of government affairs, over- 
shadowing her own personal ones, which 
gives to this book its unusual value and 
appeal. It is great fun to watch Anne as 
she bursts upon the scene lugging a huge 
turtle she is trying to free from a trap, 
to see her catapult into her fourteenth birth- 
day, into her Girl Scout uniform to observe 
Memorial Day, and soon, bareback on the 
horse which has been her father’s birthday 
gift to her, galloping straight into the affec- 
tions of Pauline Morrow. Together the gitls 
enter St. Hilda’s School in Albany, where 
excitement over the forthcoming election of 
Anne’s father as Attorney General and 
Pauline’s as State Governor, runs as high 
as in any of the voting districts. We se 
Pauline’s father take the oath of office, 
meet a lovable Justice of the Supreme Coutt, 
and share in the thrill of the inauguration 
ceremony at Albany—an occasion further 
marked as the final descent of Anne down 
the banisters. The girls take part in some 
of the social festivities of the inauguration, 
see the State capitol from an intimate and 
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privileged angle, and even manage a bit 
of matchmaking which makes a romantic 
ending for a book whose background is a 
new contribution to the world of girls’ 


books. Its active and happy atmosphere 
js stimulating, and the appreciative in- 
troduction written for it by Mrs. Franklin 
Roosevelt emphasizes its aims and _ its 
values. 


ROM ALBANY to Bermuda is a long 

jump, but not too long to be managed by 
the active and resourceful figures of Those 
Cartwright Twins by Phyllis Garrard (Ap- 
pleton.) Ordinarily we shun twins in fic- 
tion, having been deluged with them at 
intervals during the last few years, but 
anyone who shuns Brian and Betsy would 
be foolish in the extreme. They are the 
best possible company, and they are put 
before us with a light and artistic touch, 
all too seldom encountered. The twins are 
about fifteen, and they live with their 
author father and artist mother in a home 
in Bermuda so alluringly described that one 
is tempted to take passage on an outgoing 
steamer at once. The entire family possesses 
the gift of a sense of proportion, which 
enables them to combine hard work and 
glorious play. Robin, an English cousin, 
visits them and the story really starts. 

Spaniard’s Mark by Allan Dwight (Mac- 
millan) also has an almost tropical setting, 
the State of Georgia having a beauty and 
luxuriance to which Anne Hardesty finds 
herself most susceptible. This is the third 
Anne we have met in the course of the 
month. Whereas Anne Dalfrey was torn be- 
tween domestic cares and growing up prob- 
lems, and Anne 
Alive brought home 
to us the exciting 
presence of gov- 
ernmental machin- 
ery, Anne Hardes- 
ty at the beginning 
of her story appar- 
ently meditates 
nothing more than 
an interesting va- 
cation. She gets it, 
and more. She had 
no idea, when she 
came to visit the 
Dalisons in Geor- 
gia, that prejudices 
engendered by the 
Civil War still ex- 
ist. Fortunately, 
this was true only 
with certain peo- 
ple, and it did ‘not 
take Anne long to 
dissipate them as 
far as she herself 
was concerned. Too 
active a girl to re- 
main for long sat- 
ised only with 
the parties and 
800d times, of 
Southern hospital- 
ity, her interest in 
history led her to 
explore the  pic- 
turesque Georgia 
Country, often loy- 
ally accompanied 
by twelve-year-old 
Peter. Wade and 
Jocelyn = McCul- 


Git up, Meg! 


Stir a leg! 


Cows of fancy! 


Age 12 


From Tur American Girt Poetry Contest 


Bringing Home the Cows 


Up the dusty road we go, 
Two of us together, 
Skipping up the country way, 
Dancing by the heather. 


Ten toes wriggling in the dust, 
We go laughingly along, 

Then stop to peer beside the poo] __ the 
Where frogs croak out their song. 


On, up to the wooden gate 
Open wide—and written high, 
“Knollcrest”—and we step aside jag 
To let the herd pass by. 

Whoa, thar, Bossy! 

Wake up, Moonshine, 

Down the dusty road come we—— 


W hoa, old Nancy!— 
Driving things we do not see 


Cambridge, 
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lough, neighbors, prove to be not only true 
friends but means by which Anne makes her 
summer sufficiently fruitful and exciting to 
enable her to beat a crafty schemer at his 
own game. 


[NVINCIBLE LOUISA by Cornelia Meigs 

(Little, Brown) is a biography of Louisa 
Alcott which will satisfy the most exacting 
and fervent admirer of this beloved writer. 
Although Louisa Alcott’s diary and several 
sympathetic biographies are familiar to us, 
it has remained for Cornelia Meigs to ac- 
complish the delicate and difficult task of 
connecting Louisa Alcott, the girl and 
woman, with Louisa Alcott, the author. It 
has been simple enough to seize upon va- 
rious episodes of her life as paralleling 
those in Little Women, but not until now 
has the groundwork been laid in a man- 
ner which makes it inevitable that the fa- 
mous book should be the outgrowth of the 
author's life and which answers satis- 
factorily questions so often put by read- 
ers, such as “Who Was Laurie?” We | 
know from the biographies and diaries 
that Laurie’s name was Ladislas Wisnewski 
and that he was “a charming Polish boy.” 
Nowhere, however, do we get the unmis- 
takable Laurie impression as we do in the 
chapter of this book headed by his name, 
and describing Louisa’s meeting with Ladis- 
las in Vevey, which was the high light of 
her otherwise rather drab European trip. 
There are glimpses of Louisa Alcott herself 
which only an especially discerning fellow 
writer could give, such as the description 
of the occasion on which she heard Theo- 
Parker speak on “Laborious Wo- 
men” when she | 
“knew, san 





dore 


all the beauty and 

goodness of God,” 

and of her discour- 

agement after 

months of illness 

when she found | 
herself unable to | 
produce worth- | 
while work. There | 
is also a picture of 
h er publisher, 
Thomas Niles, 
which you will es- 
pecially enjoy. Al- 
though he was also | 
publisher of | 
Emily Dickinson | 
and Edward Ever- | 
ett Hale, at first 

he didn’t care for | 
the manuscript of | 
Little Women. He 
the penetra- 
tion, however, to 
submit it to girl | 
readers, and thus | 


to save it from the 
unthinkable _ fate 

Cornelia | 
Meigs _ remarks, | 
visited Goethe's | 
house in Frankfort | 
because she was, | 
and would always | 
be, an incurable | 
hero —_—- worshiper. 

We cannot be suf- 
ficiently grateful | 
for this book. | 


Alcott, 


Esther Schell 
Massachusetts 


of oblivion. Miss | - 
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For your Bird Study require- 


ments use this 

new and better 

bird guide for 

quick and posi- 
tive identifica- 
tions. 


BIRDS 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


By 
THORNTON W. BURGESS 








Here, in full-color pictures by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes with de- 
scriptive text on the opposite 
pages, are shown the Land Birds, 
Shore Birds, Water Birds and 
Game Birds which are found 
East of the Mississippi River. 

This convenient pocket-size 
(44% x 5% in.) handbook by this 
famous naturalist enables you to 
identify the various birds at once. 
With pictures of 208 birds. Leather- 
ette binding. $1.25 at all booksellers. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
or for sale by 

Girl Scouts, Inc., National Equipment Service, 

570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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HONOR AND BEAUTY 
= Taal 

















The honor that your Proficiency 
Badge signifies is likewise an 
emblem of beauty if you insist 
on the expertly designed and 
skillfully embroidered emblems 
made by Lion Bros. Co. Sold 
only thru Girl Scout Headquar- 
ters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INC. 


W orld’s Largest Emblem Manufacturer 
BALTIMORE 








Are You Moving? 


F YOU are moving and don’t want 

to miss your AMERICAN GIRL, 

please let us know your new address. 
THe AMERICAN GIRL 


570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Girl Who Likes Children 


(Continued from page 18) 
child psychology and its kindred fields. 
The course at the Cooperative School at 
69 Bank Street is excellent for girls who 
want to teach in private schools of the 
“progressive” type. The training is one 
year, and it is given to a limited number 
of girls, most of them college graduates. 
Good scholarship, pleasing personality, and 
a certain amount of experience with chil- 
dren are required for entrance. 
A three year course, open to 
high school graduates, is given 
by the Ethicat Culture School. 
The training is divided be- 
tween nursery school, primary 
and kindergarten methods, and 
it includes practice teaching in 
all three branches. Here again 
admission is limited to girls 
of high standing, attractive 
personality, and generally, to 
those who play the piano. 


| i IS possible that a few of 

you know women with no 
particular training of any kind, 
who have started little nursery 
schools of their own. There 
are many such undertakings, 
good, bad, and indifferent. As 
yet there are few restrictions 
to keep unqualified people 
from starting schools but, in 
all probability, there will be 
regulations one of these days. 
Even without them, as time 
goes on, fewer and fewer 
parents will be willing to send 
their children to schools that 
lack academic standing. 

So if any of you have in 
the back of your heads an idea 
that one day you would love 
to own a nursery school, here 
is the program I would outline for you: 
first, get the best education you possibly 
can; then spend at least two or three years 
as a teacher in a nursery school; and finally, 
if you can possibly do so, get some ad- 
ministrative experience for another year or 
more, preferably in a well-established school. 

That advice about getting the best pos- 
sible education applies to any branch of 
teaching. To be sure, there are some States 
that will permit one to teach with only a 
year or two of special training. But those 
States are becoming scarcer all the time. 
The better schools want college graduates 
on their teaching staffs. In some instances, 
they want people with graduate training as 
well. It isn't enough any more to know the 
technic of teaching; a wide background of 
general knowledge is necessary. That is why 
so many of the two- and three-year normal 
schools have expanded into four-year teach- 
ers’ colleges and now give a greatly enriched 
program of study. 

The teachers’ colleges excel in training for 
elementary school teaching. But you will 
find that many school superintendents will 
consider you better prepared for high school 
teaching if you are a graduate of an ac- 
ademic college or university. Your major 
studies should preferably be in the subject 
you want to teach; and you should have a 
reasonable number of credits in Education, 
which is the general term for those courses 








that teach you how to teach what you know. 

The Child Psychologist and the Child 
Psychiatrist are the people who work with 
children who have what we call “emotional 
disorders.” In other words, the “problem 
children” who don’t fit in with things at 
school or at home, who can’t seem to get 
along with their playmates, and are there- 
fore unhappy, uncomfortable, unable to do 
their best and unable to develop normally. 


ing Contest. 


Remember that August first, at midnight, is the closing 
date. Take time by the forelock and post your play be- 
fore that fatal date. The address is: TITHE AMERICAN 
Girt Playwrighting Contest, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 


As you might expect, a great deal. of 
training is necessary for such an important 
matter as the treatment of emotional dis- 
orders. An incompetent or poorly trained 
person could do far more harm than good. 
To become a psychologist, you should plan 
on continuing your study from one to three 
years after graduation from college. Then 
you should count on serving a sort of ap- 
prenticeship in a clinical center to obtain 
the necessary practice to qualify for a po- 
sition. 


PSYCHIATRIST has to study for even a 

longer period because he is, first of all, 
a physician. After he finishes his medical 
course, he specializes in both neurology and 
psychology. Both are necessary, for he must 
be able to tell whether a patient’s emotional 
difficulties are caused by a physical or an 
emotional disturbance. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists work in 
hospitals, in private and public schools, in 
mental hygiene clinics and in child guidance 
clinics. The personal qualifications are much 
the same in all these positions. I have asked 
Dr. Ralph Truitt, a well-known child psy- 
chiatrist, to list for you what he thinks are 
the essential traits. They are, he says, ‘poise, 
a sense of humor, respect and liking for 
children, patience, tolerance, understanding 
and interest, ability to guide a child with- 
out seeming to dominate—and understand- 


Have You Sent In 
Your Play? 


You haven’t much time 
left, if you have not al- 
ready posted your manu- 
script entry in THE Am- 
ERICAN GIRL Playwright- 


If you will look on page 
thirty-one in the June, 
1933 issue of this maga- 
zine, you will find all the 
details necessary for you 
to know if you wish to try 
for the prizes in the Playwrighting Contest. The first 
prizes are: a Remington Portable Typewriter for one di- 
vision; an overnight bag for the other. 


ing of one’s emotional self. For one must un. 
derstand oneself to understand and help oth- 
ers.” It might be well to remember the list, 


HE POST of Children’s Librarian is a 

quite different type of occupation for 
the girl who likes children. The training 
is the same as for any library work, but in 
addition you must possess genuine interest 
in children’s literature; ability to talk to 
children, individually and in 
groups; and the knowledge 
and tact for advising parents 
about books that are suitable 
for children of different ages. 

Speaking of advising parents 
reminds me of another inter- 
esting job—that of consultant 
in a department store where 
one might assist parents, dot- 
ing relatives, and other pur- 
chasers in the selection of toys, 
books and clothes for babies 
and children. 

There are also some chances 
in a store to write advertising 
copy about children’s wear; 
and there are positions as buy- 
ers for the children’s depart- 
ments. All these positions re- 
quire business ability and 
training, as well as knowledge 
about children and what they 
like. In a store, one always 
starts at the bottom and works 
up. You cannot begin as a con- 
sultant, or as a buyer, or as 
a copywriter. It would be a 
waste of time for any of you 
to apply for such positions be- 
fore you had acquired some 
real experience in the valu- 
able field of merchandising. 
Then there are the voca- 
tions that have to do with 
crippled and nandicapped children. This 
work has an interesting history. Back in 
1856, a small group of social workers were 
holding a conference in Mankato, Minne- 
sota. In the midst of their discussions a 
slender, crippled girl arose and asked them 
to do something to obtain a hospital where 
boys and girls like herself could have special 
treatment and schooling—schooling _ that 
would help them to become self-supporting. 

Her talk was so earnest, and her sug- 
gestion so logical, that everyone agreed to 
support her plan. A committee was ap- 
pointed to go with her before the State 
legislature. The result was that the very 
next year Minnesota set aside a sum of 
money to build and maintain a hospital for 
the crippled and deformed children of the 
State. y 

Other States followed, until now half 
of them have made some provision for 
handicapped children. Philanthropic organ 
zations, fraternal orders and social agencies 
have helped, too, and have established 
beautiful, well-equipped homes and schools 
in which children are given every chance to 
become as nearly well and like other chil- 
dren as possible. 

In these homes and schools, there are 
special jobs that some of you may want 
to look into in your search for a vocation. 
They are jobs with long names: physio 
therapist, and occupational therapist. 
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An occupational therapist teaches crafts 
and trades such as sewing, weaving, bas- 
ketry, printing, woodworking, cooking, 
modeling, typing. Her aim is two-fold: first 
to keep her patients cheerful and busy; and 
second, to give them mastery of some kind 
of work which may mean a livelihood for 
them. Girls with college degrees in home 
economics, or with training in the teaching 
of arts and crafts, have excellent background 
for this work. To become adequately pre- 
pared, however, at least nine months of 
training in occupational therapy, and nine 
months of practice teaching, are considered 
necessary. In one or two colleges this train- 
ing may be combined with regular work 
and count toward the bachelor’s degree. 

I scarcely need tell you that you ought 
not to plan on becoming either an occu- 
pational therapist, or a physiotherapist, if 
you are depressed by being with people who 
are sick or deformed. You must be cheerful 
yourself and have a way of noticing the 
amusing little things that occur. You will 
need a fund of enthusiasm and plenty of 
courage, for you must be able to make 
things seem worth doing even when your 
patients are downhearted, and when you 
know yourself that the outlook isn’t very 
bright for them. 


HYSIOTHERAPY seems to me an excel- 

lent occupation for a girl who would like 
to be a doctor, but cannot afford to take the 
long, expensive training required for the 
M. D. degree. The physiotherapist works 
with the patient under the supervision of 
a physician or surgeon. She may give mas- 
sage, corrective and remedial exercises, light, 
water, or electric treatments. 

Some of the universities offer physio- 
therapy courses in their physical education 
departments, and give a degree of bachelor 
of physiotherapy. Other courses, chiefly in 
medical schools, are open to physical edu- 
cation graduates and to registered nurses. 
The use of physiotherapy is growing, in 
hospitals and in private practice. Even in 
these days of unemployment very few quali- 
fied workers are unable to find positions. 

Another growing field of work is com- 
munity recreation. All signs point toward 
more leisure for all of us in the future, 
leisure in which to play and to develop our 
hobbies. 

There are various types of positions for 
the girl who prepares for professional recre- 
ation work: playground directors, camp 
counselors, camp directors, recreational 
leaders in churches, community centers and 
clubs. 

The recreational leader may work with 
children, or with adults, or both. She may 


From THE AMERICAN GIRL Poetry Contest 
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teach weaving, pottery, metal craft, sten- 
ciling, photography, or any one of a num- 
ber of things in which her group may be 
interested. She may direct pageants and 
plays, conduct story hours, teach games and 
sports, folk-dancing, camp craft. 

Of course, no one person is expected to 
do all of these things. But one really should 
be a versatile person to succeed. The best 
training, according to the National Recrea- 
tion Association, is general rather than 
specialized. At college, for instance, instead 
of taking al] your work in physical educa- 
tion, you should add to physical education 
a liberal amount of sociology, psychology, 
and community organization. If possible 
you should devote some of your time to 
music, dramatics, or the arts. 

In this field every organization that em- 
ploys a recreation worker wants one with 
experience. But, fortunately for young peo- 
ple, the experience doesn’t have to be in 
a paid position. You can obtain a very 
valuable kind of apprenticeship as a vol- 
unteer worker. The summer courses offered 
in your own Girl Scout camps for recreation 
leaders give a fine background for the 
volunteer experience that leads to a profes- 
sional position. 

In looking back over this article, I find 
that all the occupations I have discussed 
require some college training. Isn’t there 
anything, some of you want to know, for 
the girl who likes children but who can- 
not go to college? As a matter of fact there 
is very little. Perhaps this is as it should 
be, for children are too important to be 
turned over to untrained people. In fact 
some parents even require that the baby’s 
nurse know the fundamentals of child psy- 
chology and dietetics. To meet this kind 
of demand, the Babies Hospital in New 
York gives a special course to prepare 
young women for the physical and mental 
care of young children. The course is a 
year in length and includes an excellent 
study of child development. 


‘THE day is passing when anyone assumes 

that caring for children is something a girl 
can do by instinct. Great strides have been 
made in our understanding of children, but 
there is still much to be learned. The psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists and child spe- 
cialists haven't begun to find answers to 
all the many questions that arise. If you 
are a bright, resourceful girl, a girl with 
the pioneer spirit we talked about, and if 
you can afford to take the necessary train- 
ing for professional work concerned with 





| 


the education and care of children, you | 


can not enter a field that offers wider scope 
for all the ability you have. 


Tucks 


I wish the days and nights had tucks 
And I could rip them out, 

For then I’d slowly amble on 

And never rush about. 

For if I should be pressed for time, 
I'd take a blade or knife, 

And rip a large tuck, or a small, 

And make a longer life. 


Age 13 


Martha Louise Bolinger, Dublin, Texas 
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1S THAT WHY THE GIRLS DIDN'T 
ASK ME-TO JOIN THEIR NEW 
CLUB — 1NEVER DREAMED 1 WAS 
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THESE UNDIES ARE 
GOING INTO LUX 
SUDS RIGHT NOW- 
AFTER EVERY 
WEARING, 
Too! | KNow 
LUX TAKES 
AWAY O00R 
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A FEW WEEKS LATER ; 
SHE'S THE MOST POPULAR GIRL 
IN SCHOOL NOW — 

YES, AND JIM's 
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Ge don’t take chances with your 
charm and popularity! Underthings 
absorb perspiration odor all day long, but 
Lux takes it away so quickly! Lux 
lingerie after each wearing, then you know 
you’re dainty. Lux keeps colors and fabrics 
new longer. Avoid cake-soap rubbing and 
soaps containing harmful alkali. Lux has 
no harmful alkali. 
Anything safe in 


water is safe in Lux. 
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Empty 
Pockets! 


nothing one can do about it. Except to 
weep over it, perhaps. But tears never 
help much. 

Betty Brooks found Peggy in tears 
only a short while ago. She, too, had 
empty pockets. The much-talked-of de- 
pression had hit her—not directly, of 
course, but hit her it had. A big bad- 
business billow had struck her family 
and she was beginning to feel the vibra- 
tions and ripples of it. For Peggy's 
clothes’ budget had to be reduced and her 


Peggy dear,” her mother had told her. 
but in the meantime it was a terrific blow. 
No wonder Peggy wept! It was the old 
story—empty pockets and tears. 

But Betty Brooks found Peggy in time. 
She showed her a way out of her difficulty. 
And she has been showing hundreds of 
other girls all over the country how to fill 
empty pockets and drive away tears. 


Has the Depression 
Hit You, Too? 


If so, you, too, can profit by what Betty 
Brooks has to offer. Write her today and 
let her help you tide over bad times and 
get the things you need. 


Mail 
this 


Dear Betty Brooks 

% THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Like everyone else, I, too, have felt that ogre 


Depression! Will you tell me how I can refill my 
pockets and get the many things I need? 


My name is 






My address is 






City 








| pkgs empty pockets is a distress- | 


ing situation. And sometimes there is | 


allowance cut down. “It’s only temporary. | 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Beth’s Game 


(Continued from page 10) 

least, and enjoyed the ride.-And later in the 
| week Marian managed to get away long 
enough to buy herself a hat which she 
could tell everybody came from New York. 
| But she and I were left to work through 
the New York guidebook alone. Every 
morning nice old Mr. O’Casey escorted Beth 
| off to the tennis courts. Of course I had 
the approval of my conscience; I was being 
a perfect guest, and at dinner every day I 
could talk to Cousin Hildegarde about the 
things I'd seen. 


BY the end of July I could have written 

a guidebook myself. One hot sunny 
morning—the kind of morning I'd have 
spent in our swimming pond, if I'd been at 
home—Marian and I were sent down to 
investigate Trinity churchyard. 

Marian, with at least half an eye to 
the questions Hildegarde would ask us 
at the lunch table, went around looking a 
the headstones, and once or twice I saw her 
take a note on the fly-leaf of the guide- 
book. But I wasn’t in the mood for patriots’ 
graves. It struck me I'd been away from 
home for a long time. 

I supposed Mother was enjoying the rest 
Dad said she needed. I supposed she was 
sitting on the screened porch at our house 
this minute, looking all cool and pretty. 
The dogs would be with her on the porch, 
maybe, and Ali Baba, our old Persian cat. 
I'd planned on spending a lot of time with 
the dogs this summer. I'd even have given 
my best suéde pumps to see Bob Hammond 
that minute—which shows, I guess, that I 
was pretty homesick. 

I'd sat down on a step around at the side 
|of the churchyard, and was _ watching 
| Marian move among the patriots’ graves 
and take notes on them. All at once I heard 
my name spoken. I looked around, pre- 
pared to see Cousin Hildegarde, the only 
woman I knew in New York who would 
be saying, “Ernie! Oh, Ernie!” 

My mouth fell open, and I rubbed my 

eyes. For a minute I thought I'd passed out 
on the patriots, the way I did on the ancient 
Egyptians. For there beside me, just as 
pretty and just as cool as I'd imagined her— 
but not on our porch at home—there beside 
| me in New York, stood my mother. 
a hugged her so I almost lifted her off 
her feet. “But how on earth did you get 
here? And why on earth didn’t you tell 
us you were coming?” I gasped. 

“I was supposed to have a good rest this 
| summer,” said Mother. “But I didn’t enjoy 
| resting as much as I'd expected to. The 
house was too quiet without my three girls. 
I stood it for a month, to let you have your 
visit here. Then I couldn't stand it any 
longer. I just got on a train, and came.” 





> 


HE'D left Dad at a hotel, and gone to 

Cousin Hildegarde’s. Hildegarde wasn't 
there, but our nice Mr. O’Casey could tell 
Mother where she would find Marian and 
me. 

We collected Marian, and we collected 
Dad. Then Dad insisted on finding where 
| Beth was practicing her tennis. 

“I think maybe you'd better wait until 
| she shows up at the apartment,” I said. 
!“"You know she doesn’t like to be inter- 
| rupted when she’s practicing.” 


“Tl risk her displeasure,” said Dad. 
“How'd she ever get out of sight-seeing 
with you other children?” 

He laughed when I told him. But Mother 
looked worried. “I hope Beth wasn't 
saucy,” she said. “It's always best to fall 
in with your hostess’ plans. 

I hastened to say that Beth hadn't been 
saucy, exactly; but I could feel my own 
wings sprouting. I had fallen in with my 
hostess’ plans. I'd run nearly through the 
New York guidebook. I could imagine 
Hildegarde, when her sister Eunice came 
home from Europe, reporting to her, “All 
the Graper girls are lovely, Eunice. But 
Ernestine is especially cordial and cour- 
teous. In fact, Ernestine is my idea of the 
perfect guest.” 

If Hildegarde did rave to Eunice about 
me, Eunice would be awfully impressed; 
and I set a great deal of store by Eunice’s 
approval. So I was walking on air by the 
time we got to the tennis courts. 

There, sure enough, was Beth, with her 
eye-shade dragged down and her arms a 
lobster red, having balls served to her so 
that she could backhand every one. The 
serving was being done by Mr. O'Casey’s 
nephew, who was such a nice-looking boy 
that any other girl might have had some 
trouble keeping her eyes on the ball. But 
not Beth. It would have been all the same 
to her if the bails had been served to her 
by a machine. 


HE didn’t even hear me when I called 

to her from the side line. She was just 
placing her ball where she wanted it, for 
once. When she saw where it landed, she 
turned toward the seats behind her and 
called, “Not bad that one, Cousin H?” 

“Not bad at all,” said a voice from the 
seats. There, with her eyes glued to the 
court, and a handkerchief on the back of 
her neck to keep off sunburn, sat my 
cousin Hildegarde, beaming with pleasure 
at the one guest who hadn't fallen in with 
her plans. 

I'm not sorry I saw all I did see in New 
York this summer. We had shows and 
swimming and things, after Dad and Mother 
got there; and I really am fond of mu- 
seums, in moderation. 

But I guess people have more respect for 
you when you stick to your own line than 
when you fall in with their prejudices. 
While Marian and I had been faithfully go- 
ing through the guidebook and _ reporting 
our progress, Cousin Hildegarde had been 
going to the court with Beth every day, and 
never saying a word about it. Cousin 
Hildegarde was keeping a mental record, 
and could remember every important shot 
Beth had made for the past two weeks 
without any trouble. 

When Hildegarde kissed us all good- 
bye at the station, the day we left, she 
told Beth to telegraph her if she won the 
match, and to telegraph all the same if she 
lost. Then she spoke to Mother apart for a 
minute—because, of course, Hildegarde is 
a lady, and wouldn’t hurt anybody's feel- 
ings. 

Her final verdict on us was, “They're all 
lovely girls, though Marian and Ernie take 
a good deal of entertaining. But I'd ask 
nothing better than to keep Beth with me 
for good.” 
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Thank You, Ann Abbett! 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA: I am the vice- 
president of the Apertus Liber Club in 
Fort Wayne, and am taking the liberty of 
writing to you to tell you what we all think 
of THE AMERICAN GirL. I moved here 
one year ago, but have been taking THE 
AMERICAN Girt for the past three years, 
and think it’s simply grand. When I first 
came here, no one whom I ran around with 
had ever taken “my magazine,’’ and I de- 
termined that I would introduce them to 
the best girls’ magazine ever published. The 
Apertus Liber Club was organized for the 
purpose of reviewing Books of the Month, 
but when I told the other eleven members 
about THE AMERICAN GiRL, and showed 
them the issue I had received last Sep- 
tember, they all unanimously agreed that 
we all should review that magazine 
monthly. 

One of my friends in Apertus Liber, who 
had said last fall THE AMERICAN GIRL 
idea I had introduced was simply idiotic, 
said to her mother last Saturday night, “I 
think I shall never grow tired of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, and I intend to read it 
even when I am an old lady.” 

So you see, I am a firm believer in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, and intend to take it when 
I'm in college. The girls who are in the 
club all agree with me, too. Ann Abbett 


We Wish We Had the Pattern 


PRATT, Kansas: I've taken THE AMER- 
ICAN GiRL for two years now and I enjoy 
it very much. But this is the first time I've 
written, though I did send in a joke. I like 
most of the stories. And how I hate to 
think of the good stories I missed before 
I took THE AMERICAN GirL! I am thir- 
teen years old and in the eighth grade. 
(I mean in the fall.) 

When I read South Sea Adventure | 
thought it was very good. I admired Alice’s 
courage and also the native princess's. 

I also liked Ten Penny Girl. (Only I find 
I misspelled “tenpenny.”) You've probably 
already noticed that I am a bad speller and 
writer. But to go on about Tenpenny Girl, 
I agreed with Meg and I sure am glad that 
Dave learned a lesson. And though this isn’t 
nice to say, I'm glad Dorothy got dirty! 

Oh, yes, about South Sea Adveniure, 1 sure 
liked Armstrong Sperry’s illustra- 
tions. They’re always so well drawn. 

I'm saving what I liked best to 
the last—when I saw the June cover 
I almost had a fit (using slang). 
The reasons: first, I like S. Wendell 
Campbell's illustrations better than 
any others. Secondly, I liked the 
colors, and thirdly—and which is 
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the biggest reason—when I saw the girl with 
the roses, I thought I'd just have to write 
and ask if you have the pattern of the dress 
she is wearing. I hope you have. And of 
course I don’t suppose you'll be interested, 
but in the article, Since Summer's Nearly 
Here, I have a lavender dress just like 
number 3177. It pleases me to know my 
frock is up-to-date. 

I hope you've seen worse mistakes than 
I have made in this letter, but you can see 
I just filled my pen. Doris Fern Eubank 


Geraldine Likes Horse Stories 


HARRISON, ARKANSAS: I want to tell you 
how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
There is no one who is more enthusiastic 
about your magazine than I. My sister and 
I make a dash for it when it comes, and 
“squabble’’ over it to see who shall read 
it first. 

My sister declares the June cover to be 
the best, but I like the April one better. It 
is sO amusing and the dog acts exactly the 
way dogs do. 

Please have more Scatter stories and “J 
Am a Girl Who .” I think horse stories 
are swell, but I don’t like the Jo Ann 
and Mary Ellen stories so well. I don’t quite 
know why though. 

I read lots of stories in magazines and 
newspapers and I can sincerely say I find 
the most interesting ones in THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, 

Troop One 





Geraldine Van Buren 


Why Not Specialize in History and 
the Classics as a Beginning? 


CANTON, OHIO: I am seventeen, and for 
the past two years I have been more or less 
aimlessly groping about in an effort to 
decide on a career. Therefore, you can im- 
agine my pleasure at your article What Do 
You Want to Be? 

I have always had a passion for history, 
especially ancient history. So in my search 
for a career I have most naturally settled 
upon history. I suppose the easiest and 
most natural thing would be to teach his- 
tory, but that doesn’t especially appeal to 
me. I would really love to do something in 
archaeology or in historical research. But 


Dear Girls: 

You'll notice that the “Well of All Things” page has a 
brand-new name this month. We like it better than the old 
name, and we hope you do, too. Anyway, please write us what 
you think about it—and if you like it, we'll make it per- 
manent. 


Greetings to you from 


The Editor 





I know nothing of the requirements and 


. have no way of finding these things out, for 


archaeology and historical research seem to 
be entirely beyond the knowledge of all my 
friends and acquaintances. 

Now I wondered if, perhaps, we couldn't 
have an article, or part of an article, devoted 
to this topic. I will be a senior in high 
school next fall, and plan to attend college 
the year following, and so I feel that I 
should make a definite decision before then. 

Thank you for reading the tale of my 
ambitions, and I hope that something can 
be done about it. Dorothy Steiner 


Oh, to Be a Scout! 


SOUTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: I am writing 
to say how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I take several magazines but it is 
my favorite. 

I especially enjoyed reading Corned Beef 
Hash by Erick Berry, and I adore the illus- 
trations by Ruth King. 

I have always wanted to be a Girl Scout 
and I want to all the more after reading 
the articles on Scouting in this magazine. 
Could you have some articles on becoming 
a Scout in some issue? I am very much 
interested in this direction, but a slight 
bit timid. Frances Turner 


Jeanne Loves Horses, Too 


Hopkins, MINNESOTA: I just received my 
AMERICAN GIRL today. I could hardly wait 
for it to come. I have already read South 
Sea Adventure and thought it very thrilling. 
The Hoodooed Inn is also rather spooky. 
I want to thank you very much for the 
nice horse stories that were in THE AMER- 
ICAN GirL. Of them, I just loved Little 
Eva and A Horse of Another Color, and 
I hope there will be some more. I can't 
read enough about horses. Jeanne Groth 


An Admirer of Cynthia 


GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA: My AMERICAN 
GIRL came yesterday and when I looked 
through it and saw Erick Berry's story, 
Native Talent, 1 was so happy I didn’t 
know what to do. Then when I saw “‘Illus- 
trations by Ruth King,” it pleased me even 
more. I have read two books about Cynthia 
and also the excellent story in the April 
issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL, and 
I can truthfully say that they are 
the best stories I have ever read. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL was given 
to. me only last Christmas, but | 
had read it before in the library and 
now I enjoy it even more because I 
can save the copies to read again 
and again. Betty Hall 











(Continued from page 16) 

Em shook her head. “I didn’t even eat 
any. Did you ever hear a poem about 
a man that had a dead albatross hung 
around his neck?” She sighed heavily. “I 
know just how he felt.” 

Pinto scratched his red head in per- 
plexity. “My grandmother's bustle! You 
ain't talkin’ my vocabulary. Amnesia and 
albatrosses!” 


‘THAT evening Em rode over to the shack 

with a bucket of soup she had taken from 
Oku’'s bubbling’ pot. Even in this warm, 
sultry weather the man kept the door and 
windows shut tight. He had another ob- 
session, too. Whenever Em fastened a rope 
hobble on his horse so it could graze in 
the tall, wild hay outside, the man hur- 
riedly put the animal in the shed again. It 
seemed to make him nervous. 

This evening as she stepped inside, he 
was sitting with his head in his hands. Em 
asked, “Are you feeling worse?” 

“I want to go home,” he said. 

A pang of remorse that was like a phys- 
ical pain smote Em. Just because of her 
own pride she had delayed getting medical 
aid for this man, had told herself that 
surely he’d be improved the next day. But 
she would make a clean breast of it now. 
She would come over in the morning and 
take him in to the doctor at Buffalo Fork. 

She said to him, “I'll help you to get 
home.” 

He looked at her pleadingly. “If you only 
could.” But a shudder ran through his body. 

Em said reassuringly, “I'll come by in the 
morning and we'll go to see the doctor. 
We'll both help you to remember where 
you want to go.” 

The man looked the other way. 

The sun came early these summer days, 
but the next morning Em was up before 
the sun. She shivered in the crisp gray air, 
though time was when she had laughed 
aloud in delight to feel the bracing chill 
of early dawn. The night had been long 
and fraught with worry. 

She was in the horse barn saddling Pal 
o’ Mine when the door was pushed open 
with sudden harshness. Em let out a low 
scream. “Oh, Kip,” she said sheepishly, “I 
didn’t know it was you. What are you 
doing up so early?” 

Kip stood in the doorway, surveying her 
keenly. “Em, what's eatin’ you, anyway? 
You're as peaked as a skim milk calf, and 
as fidgety as a trapped coyote. I been so 
mired down with my own grief it took me 
a while to realize that you 

Em laughed shakily. “Oh, it’s just a fine 
mess of goulash I got myself in. I've hurt 
a man—and—and it’s affected his memory.” 
A sob caught in her throat. ‘““Kip—all my 
life I'll blame myself. All my life I'll feel 
the weight of a dead albatross around my 
neck! What's bothering you, Kip?” 

“I'll tell you, Em. You remember when 
old Pinto nursed me through pneumonia 
that winter of the deep snow. My own 
mother couldn't have worked harder. And 
how afterward when I was so weak and 
fidgety, he’d buck the snowdrifts to go in 
after tobacco for me. I've always hankered 
to do somethin’ for him. And so my chance 
come when I saw him stewin’ over his 
ropin’ pony goin’ stiff, and knowin’ how he 
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A Horseshoe for Luck 





craved beatin’ Windy Lathrop. So when I 
heard of a good, heady little bronc a cow- 
boy over in John’s Pocket owned, I high- 
tailed it over there—that day I stopped at 
Lathrop’s, you remember, Em? And I paid 
him plenty but I bought it.” 

‘What happened to it, Kip?” 


T ats what I can’t figure out. It just 

plumb disappeared. I stopped on my way 
home to see if I could catch a couple of 
trout for Oku to fry and left this new 
bronc tied to the saddle horn of my bay, 
and when I come back—doggoned if it 
wasn't gone!"’ He wiped a bewildered hand 
over his face. ‘Three times now I've loped 
clear back to John’s Pocket to see if it 
could have ambled back. For three days 
now I been combin’ these plains with a fine- 
tooth comb but that buckskin just ain't.” 

“A buckskin? Did it have a blurry star 
on its forehead?” 

“Yeh, and built close to the ground.” 

“You come with me,” Em said, “and 
look at this buckskin in the shed.” 

They didn’t talk as they galloped over 
the four miles of prairie. Kip rode first 
to the shed. He yanked open the door, and 
reappeared leading the stocky buckskin. 
“It’s him—in person,” he called triumph- 
antly. “No wonder your man decided he'd 
better forget the past. I bet I can jog his 
memory considerable.” 

But Em, standing on the cabin step, was 
staring inside. ‘“Why—he’s gone,” she 
gasped. ““He’s gone on foot. And Kip— 
even if he is a horse thief—I feel sorry 
for him somehow. Let's see if we can't 
catch up with him.” 

They were on top of the first ridge when, 
in the distance, they discerned a small black 
streak like a pencil mark. Kip said grimly, 
“There's your forgetful horse thief.” 

Ten minutes loping brought them up to 
the man. He halted and turned a pale face 
to them. Em spoke first. “Where are you 
going?” 
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“I don't know,” he said helplessly. “I 
don’t know where I'm going; nor who | 
am; nor anything.” 

Kip broke in gruffly, “Stop that I-don’t- 
know-stuff, or I'll bash in the other side of 
your head so you'll get your memory back. 
I suppose you don’t know why you stole 
my horse?’ 

“I didn’t steal it,” the man said. “I only 
borrowed it. I didn’t want your horse. | 
only wanted to get to a railroad and get 
out of the country. I wanted to get home 
before Old Man Lathrop started after me. 
His son said he'd string me up.” 

For a minute both Em and Kip O'Malley 
stared at the man’s tired and worried face. 
So this was the greenhorn hand that had 
fed some of Lathrop’s cows mouldy grain 
and had been so terrorized by Windy’s loud 
threats! Kip said gruffly, but not unkindly, 
“You didn’t swallow everything that bag 
of wind said, did you? That’s how he got 
the name of Windy. And out West we don’t 
pay much attention to the wind blowing.” 

The man shuddered, “I hate your West,” 
he said bitterly. “I came out here to try 
to build up my health—but now—I don’t 
care whether I ever get well or not. I'm 
going back. There’s only one person that 
treated me like a—a human.” He turned 
to Em. “I was sorry to deceive you about 
my memory. But I was so afraid—I couldn't 
tell you the truth.” 

Em said, “Don’t you know you can never 
walk to Buffalo Fork? Why didn’t you take 
this buckskin?” 

“I was afraid of getting kicked again. It 
wasn’t your horseshoe that hurt me—it was 
the horseshoe on the foot of that light tan 
horse there.”’ 

Em drew a long breath of relief. Ah, it 
was good to feel the suffocating weight of 
the albatross drop from her! She laughed 
happily. And Pinto Jones always said that 
Em's laugh was “‘refreshin’ as buttermilk on 
a hot day.” It eased the tension there on 
the plains. Em said, “Come on back to the 
Flying Crow and we'll show you what the 
real West is like. Maybe you'd like to cheer 
for the Flying Crow when we go up against 
the Lathrop outfit on the Fourth of July?” 

For the first time she saw a wide smile 
on the stranger's face. It made him younger, 
gayer. “I always was good at cheering,” he 
said. 


ND Em was never sure whether it was 
the practice she put in that eventful 
afternoon at St. Peter's camp, or whether it 
was the cheering accorded her by the 
stranger, but the fact is that she was award- 
ed the small golden horseshoe as champion 
of the horseshoe tournament on the Fourth. 
“Horseshoe blingee Missee Em luck!” 
Oku said happily. 

“I could use a little luck,” said Pinto 
Jones. “This here buckskin is good, but I’m 
not as sure of his intentions as I always 
was of old Molly. Lend me your horse- 
shoe, Em.” 

Pinto’s rope went out, circled over 4 
calf, and the animal went down and was 
tied in three seconds less than it took 
Windy Lathrop. “The wind was blowin 
right against my loop,” Windy alibied. 

"I've learned,” said the visitor at the 
Flying Crow, “not to pay any attention to 
the wind.” 
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Under the 
Summer Sun 


(Continued from page 33) 
after our meal was made much easier by the 
use of a broom made from twigs and sticks. 

Rainy days at camp did not dampen our 
spirits either, for we built a fire no matter 
how wet the day. 

Our last night's camp fire was a very 
happy one for us, for we were presented 
with the Pioneer Badge. 

PHYLLIS LITTLE 


Stunt Night Fun 


RaHway, NEw Jersey: Just think, it was 
Saturday night—stunt night at Camp Wana- 
kena and our tent had not thought of a 
stunt! We had had the banner for two 
weeks, and then to lose it! The thought 
made us shudder. We were all concentrat- 
ing on the fact, when this idea struck one 
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of us: Why not have a radio program? 
We all immediately agreed. For this stunt 
we did not require any costumes. That was 
a great relief. The program was to be as 
follows: Raising Junior, which consisted of 
Mr. Lee, Mrs. Lee, Junior and Jasper. Next 
came Paul Tremaine’s Orchestra—it con- 
sisted of a victrola. This was followed 
by Amos and Andy and Brother Crawford. 
We were the first on the program and we 
were scared. Gosh! What if it was a flop? 
At last the counselors decided and our 
director stepped to the platform to announce 
who had won the banner. We all held our 
breath. Our director said, “Tent six wins 
the banner for this week.’ Tent six was ours! 
Troop Three CONNIE BERRY 


Girl Scout Fun 


But what shall l 


I write about? 


of what you do and how you do it < 

of the camp—the lake, the trees and the wild a 
life 

of your friends and particularly your tent \ rer 
mates 


of handicrafts, dramatics, hikes and camp- 
fires 
Camp life is brimful of interesting moments and ay 
new experiences about which your friends are KNOTS 
anxious to hear. Write them so they can share < 
your vacation fun. 





~~ 


For long rambling letters of what you are doing 
use the Girl Scout stationery in pale green illus- 
trated with camp silhouettes in deep green. Box 
of 24 sheets and envelopes. M 601 .. . 50 cents. 





The white parchment paper engraved with the ® 
trefoil in gold will be preferred for that special naning 
letter and by the older scout. M 603. Box of 24 

sheets and envelopes. 85 cents. DP fh 
And for days when you are really busy and ; SQ 
haven’t time to write but a hasty note use the = ~~ 
correspondence cards—16 in each cellophaned BY 


envelope. M 602... 25 cents. 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. aon 


National Equipment Service 


570 Lexington Avenue ove e 
New York, N. Y. a 














Wicuita, Kansas: School being out, 
three Girl Scouts and their leaders went 
about making preparations for a tip, in 
which they were very much interested. We 
planned to start out on a hiking trip, 


and soon we were on our way! After about | 


an eight-mile hike, we came upon a camp | 


that had canoes for rent. The water looked 
cool and much more interesting than a 
trail, so a canoe was rented. 

We traveled some distance downstream 
when we found a clearing in the woods 
which was an ideal spot for us to spend 
the night. 

As we were cooking supper, one of the 
four got cut, but was soon fixed up, thanks 
to Jennie’s first aid kit! In the morning 
we awoke to find it thundering, so we de- 
cided we mustn't stay the rest of the day, 
but start home right away to get ahead of 
the rain. We cleaned our camping grounds, 
made sure a fire couldn't start, then started 





on the homeward jaunt. We found it hard | 


to go upstream as there had been a rain 
farther on which made a strong current. 
Suddenly we felt a slight jar under us 


and then saw a three-foot snake swimming | 
from under the side of our canoe. The snake | 
went its way and we went ours, so this 


event wasn't very exciting. 
We reached the boathouse without any 


| 


calamities, just as it started raining. This | 


was the end of our enjoyable outing, for 
some friends who happened to be there 
were leaving for the city and took us with 


them. VIRGINIA LEE WILLIAMS 








A peer you were walking home from school one day and 
you became aware of quite the most sprightly wire-haired ter- 
rier in all the world. You had always wanted a wire-haired for your 
very own so that you could comb his whiskers, and teach him 
tricks and have him answer to your call. . . . And here was this 
one wagging its tail in an ecstasy over having 

found in you a girl who appreciated good 

dogs. 


Suppose he followed you home and 
your family said you could keep him. 
And then something inside of you 
said, “The dog doesn’t belong to me. 
Return him!” 


What would you do? 


Watch for Part-time Dog written and ‘ il- 
lustrated by Diana Thorne to appear soon. 














This 
Seal 


on 
Your Tea Set 





OW your Girl Scout troop can 
have its own china tea set, dec- 
orated with THE AMERICAN GIRL 


colophon in green. In case you don’t 





know this seal of your own maga- | 


zine, we are showing it to you above. 
It is the same as the seal on the 


Earn-Your-Own Club stationery. 


The tea set consists of eight 
plates, cups and saucers of genuine 
English dinner ware. The back- 
ground is a lovely cream color, and 
with the green border and green dec- 
oration, it will go with any color 
scheme. You will surely want one in 
your troop room to use when your 
guests come to tea during Girl Scout 


Week, as well as at troop parties. 


If you want to serve more than 
eight people, there’s nothing to pre- 
vent your troop from earning more 
than one set. You will want yours to 
be the first troop in your neighbor- 
hood to have these, so you'd better 


start working for them now. 


An English crockery firm has 
manufactured these tea sets, and its 
American representatives have de- 
voted much time and thought to 
making THE AMERICAN GirRL china 
attractive and distinctive. 

How can you get the set? Just ask 
your captain to write to Betty 


Brooks, at 


The American Girl 


570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Scatter, Animal Finder 


(Continued from page 25) 

the patrol, but you weren’t anywhere around. 
I shrieked for you, but you didn’t answer, 
so I took one of the big pails from the 
kitchen and went back to the berry patch. 
I picked the thing full. More fun! I did get 
kind of scratched,” she admitted, regarding 
her lacerated legs, “but I don’t mind. That's 
©. Kk." 

“Where are the blackberries now?” I 
asked her. 

“In the cache,” she told me. “Bingo and 
her patrol won't be going there tonight, and 
we'll keep them for a surprise for the Chief.” 


WELL that night we went to bed with 
the owl still unlocated at Innisfree, 
and somewhat reconciled to the idea of the 
Leather Man stunt coming off without him. 
But just before I drifted off to sleep, I had 
one of those inconvenient thoughts. 

“Did you put the cover on the cache 
where the blackberries are?’ I asked Scatter. 

“Of course I did, you ape,” she retorted 
indignantly. “What's the good of a cache 
without its cover?” 

So I went to sleep and was waked up, I 
don’t know how much later, by Scatter 
stumbling over my bed. 

‘Wassermarrer?”’ I inquired. 

“Cache,” she explained drowsily. “You 
asked me that question, and I keep waking 
up and thinking about it. I’m going to go 
and take a look. Although, Frosty,”’ she 
ended in firm tones, ‘I’m sure that I closed 
it. Want to come?” 

“No,” I answered, but I went just the 
same. 

It was an awfully dark night, and we 
groped and stumbled our way by the light 
of Scatter’s bug light. Going over the stone 
wall by the brook, she caught her foot in 
a loose rock, lost her balance and pitched 
forward on her hands and knees. The bug 
light flew from her hand, landed in the 
brook, blinked twice and went out. 

“Well, that’s that,” remarked Scatter 
philosophically. “We'll have to feel our way 
from here. We're most there, anyhow.” 

We found the cache in the darkness al- 
most immediately. 1 bent over to see if the 
cover was tight, but Scatter grabbed me be- 
fore I could touch it. 

“Look out, Frosty,”” she hissed. “There's 
something in it!” 

I listened, stooping over the big can. Sure 
enough, something moved, and I heard the 
rattle of the blackberry tin as a creature 
pushed against it. 

“The owl!” exclaimed Scatter in a whis- 
pered shriek, and slammed the cover of the 


| cache upon his person. “He's all fluffed up 





in there, Frosty. I could see his great eyes 
gleaming at me.” 

“What'll we do with him now?” I 
yawned. “I'll bet he’s upset all your black- 
berries. Why in the world didn’t you close 
that cache when you put them in there?” 

Scatter stood silent in the darkness, and 
I could feel that she was twisting her fore- 
lock around her finger. I could also feel that 
she was abashed. 

“Well, we can’t leave him there,” she 
said at last. “He’d smother. And if we try 
to lift him out, he'll bite. And if we open 
the cache, he'll run away before morning. 
No, Frosty, the only thing to do is to take 
him to the Chief now and in person. I don't 


honestly believe that he has hurt the black. 
berries any, and Innisfree will have the honor 
of returning him.” 

I shivered in the darkness for the night 
was cold. 

“How about our counselors?” 
“Let's call them.” 

“No,” said Scatter resolutely, “this is our 
party. Come on, let’s go! You take one 
handle and I'll take the other. But let’s be 
careful.” 

We paused at our tent long enough to 
get sweaters and my bug light, before we 
started down the trail to the Chief's tent, 
And there, on the narrow, winding path, 
Scatter encountered the root that was her 
undoing, and for the second time that night, 
she stumbled and fell headlong. The cache 
went with her, its lid flew open and, in the 
midst of the showers of blackberries, bacon, 
eggs and lettuce, there-stalked out, not the 
owl of the Leather Man, but Oscar, Bertha’s 
wild little brother! 

To my eternal shame I ran madly for 
Innisfree, but Scatter, flat on top of the root, 
could not run. So it may be well to draw 
a veil over the rest. It seems too much to 
go into it now. 

Suffice it to say that the following eve- 
ning the Leather Man appeared for supper 
and a dessert of peach shortcake, bearing her 
owl on her wrist. Scatter, returned to society 
at last, but still pale and peaked, regarded 
the creature with a stare as owlish as its 
Own. 

“Where did you find him?” she asked 
feebly. 

“He was under my tent all the time,” 
the Chief told her cheerfully, “roosting on 
the handle of an old rake. I'm awfully sorry 
you all had to spend so much time hunting 
for him.”” She looked at Scatter. ‘Aren't you 
the girl that had the misadventure with the 
skunk iast night?” 


I asked. 


CATTER nodded sheepishly and_ her 
finger wandered in an absent way to 
her forelock. 

The Chief put her arm across Scatter's 
thin shoulders. 

“That was a brave thing for you to try 

to do,” she told her. “A skunk among the 
kitchen things can do a lot of damage; and 
you kept your head, like a good Girl Scout, 
when you tried to carry him away so quiet- 
ly.” 
The accolade on the shoulder of a knight 
of old could have brought no greater honor 
than the Chief's touch on Scatter’s shoulder, 
and realization of that fact shone in the 
faces of the Innisfree campers who pressed 
close about them. 

Scatter flushed scarlet at the unexpected 
commendation; and I flushed, too, in the 
reflected glory of her position. But suddenly 
she drooped and ducked out from under the 
Chief's arm. She gave her forelock one 
tremendous yank, and thrust it back among 
its fellows where it stood up straight like a 
handle. 

Then, holding herself erect and speaking 
fast, Scatter, Land Animal Finder, confessed. 

“I didn’t know it was a skunk,” she said. 
“I thought it was the owl.” She paused and 
looked about her like a hunted thing, seek- 
ing a path of escape. Finding none, she drew 
a deep breath and finished her confession. 
“I—-I was carrying it—to you!” 
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Difficulty 


POLICEMAN: 
Don’t you know that 
you should always 
give half the road to 
a woman driver? 

Driver: I always 
do when I find out 
what half she wants. 
—Sent by ANN Bot- 
TOMLEY, New York, 
Neu York. 


No Shock 


A young boy's 
parents had paid a 
visit to the home of 


a neighbor one 
evening, and the 
neighbor thought, 


naturally, when she 
answered the door- || 
bell the next morn- || 
ing and found the 
boy at the door that 
his parents had for- 


| 
| 
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| The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month | 


Can You Blame Her? 





Op Lapy: Tell me, little girl, what 
kind of clothes does pussy wear? 
LitTLE Girt: Clothes? 
Op Lapy: Yes, clothes. Does she | 
wear wool? Does she wear feathers? 
LitTLe Giri: You poor lady, haven't | 
you ever seen a cat?—Sent by BARBARA | 
BowMAN, Knowlton, Montana. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
| address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
girl whose joke is published in this ict that, it 


" | Like Father 


SHE: Oh, John, 
dear! The baby has 
learned to walk at 
last. 

He: Fine! Now 
|| he can walk the floor 


California. 


| Philosophical 


May: Will I get 
everything I pray 
for, Mother dear? 

MOTHER (cau- 
tiously) : Everything 
that’s good for you, 
dear. 

May (disgusted- 
ly): Oh, what's 
the use, then? 
Life’s always like 
seems. I 
get what's good for 

















gotten something. 
“Please, Mrs. Brown,” said the boy, ‘may 
I look at your dining room carpet?” 

The woman was astonished but said, 
Why, of course, Bobby. Come right in.”’ 
The lad gazed at the carpet for several 
minutes. Then he turned to its owner. ‘It 
doesn't make me sick,” he said.—Sent 5) 
DorotHy Royse, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A Good Idea 


Git Scout LEADER: What is the best 
method to prevent diseases caused by biting 
insects ¢ 

BRIGHT TENDERFOOT: Don't bite insects. 
—Sent by JEANNE LAVELLE SHIMP, Santa 
Fe, Neu Mexico. 





Clever 


Mary had been around the farm, and was 
watching her grandmother storing the eggs 
in the dairy. 

“Tf you want to keep eggs well, my dear,” 
said her grandmother, “they must be laid in 
4 cool place.” 

Oh,” said Mary, “fancy hens thinking of 
that." —Semy by Exotse McCann, La 
Grange, Illinois. 





me, anyway.—Sent 
by Mitprep HANG, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


Rn. 





Wise Words 


‘I do hope you keep your cows in a 
pasture,” said Mrs. Newlywed. 

"Yes, madam,” replied the milkman, “of 
course we keep them in a pasture.” 

“I'm so glad,” gushed Mrs. Newlywed. 








by himself at night. | 
—Sent by MARTHA | 
WicLEY, Riverside, | 





Me 


When you’re 


“roughing it” 
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| In camp—or any place where hot water 
isn’t handy—washing dishes and things 





“I have been told that pasteurized milk is | 


much the best.""—Sent by 


They Had Experience 


JupGE (sternly): Well, what's your ex- 
cuse for speeding? 

Victim: I had just heard, your honor, 
that the ladies of my wife's church were 
having a rummage sale, and I was hurrying 
home to save my other trousers. 

JupcE: Case dismissed.—Sent by Patri- 
cia DuNN, Luke, Maryland. 





will be lots easier if you use Fels-Naptha. 
| For Fels-Naptha works beautifully—even 
in cool water! That's because it brings you 
extra help. Two cleaners—good golden soap 


and plenty of naptha working together to 


loosen dirt and grime quickly under all 
conditions. Does mother know this extra 


help will bring her easier washdays all year 


through? Tell her! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 


NAPTHA ODOR 








FOR 
FEET’S SAKE! 


Learn the difference” 





*This is NOT! 


Be sure you get real moccasin 
comfort, when you buy shoes that 
look like moccasins. Stitching 
around the top of the toe does not 
make a moccasin. 

A real moccasin has one single 
piece of soft leather extending all 
the way under the foot. Feel it 
with your fingers. No flat inner 
sole to cause soreness. 

Insist on Bass Moccasin Shoes 
for sport. For camp. School. Write 
today for a free catalog! 


G.H. BASS & COMPANY 


85 Main Street Wilton, Maine 





Cutieura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
a Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 2c. Sample free. 
_Address:“Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass. 





LUCILLE 
KNowLes, Montclair, New Jersey. * All the Family Should Use J 









Will send free, 20 packages finest 


sell at 10¢ each, keep $1.00 send us $1.00 
A. B. WADE, Dept. N. H 


SEND NO MONEY 
WE TRUST YOU 


sachet perfume. 


Coconut Grove, Fia 
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Girl Scouts 


need these! 












MARBLES 
Girl Scout Knife 
(Official) 

Easiest to carry—handiest to use. The ideal knife for Gir} 
Scouts, campers, ete. Shaped and tempered for finest ser- 
vice. Blade, 4” long. Handle, 3%” long, made of sole 
leather and fibre and shaped to fit the grip. Official Girl 
Scout Knife with Sheath. Price, $2.00. Order from your 
dealer or Supply Department, Girl Scout Headquarters. 





No. P-261 Official Hand Axe made of the finest hand tem- 
pered tool steel is perfectly balanced and keen as a razor. 
Comes complete with safety carrying sheath. Price, $2.00, 
from Supply Department, Girl Scout Headquarters, or their 
authorized agencies only. 
Write for Free Book—32 pages. Handy pocket size. 
Shows dozens of items every Girl Scout needs. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


520 










Sau an ees 5 
HE better way of 
mounting photos, 

covers, cards, stamps. 

3 styles. “Regular” 

for covers and larger 

snapshots. “Junior” 
with narrow margins, 
for smaller snapshots, 
blocks, and single stamps. “Transparent”, clear as 
glass, the newest idea for stamps, etc. Regular and 

Junior styles in Black, White, Gray, Sepia, Red, 

Green—100 to the pkge.; in Gold or Silver—60 to 

the pkge. Transparent style, 80 to the pkge. 

Only 10c a pkge. at your dealer's or 5c & 10c 
stores, or send 10c for package and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 
1 will write your name on one 

dozen CARDS like this 3” 

for 10 cents. The finest writing |( 

you ever saw. | will send FRE! 

samples with every order. 

W. A. BODE, 701 Washington Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pgh., Pa. 


WORLD'S TINIEST TRIANGLE 
for postage due use is scarce Bolivia (as e 
illustrated). Also a fine Nyassa triangle s 

 aiuBh, 


i wonder packet includin: ay e 
MANCHUKUO,OLTRE 
be with —— 
tam 






JUNIOR 
REGULAR 








7 




















an 
$1.00 LINCOLN MEM 
“En } 


» ete. all for 


a free lists. Semi 
CO., Pimlico-A, Baltimore, Md. 


FAMOUS “‘ERROR’’ STAMP! 

Scarce St. Kitts-Nevis (shows Columbus Cc 
using telesoope—not invented until after his 
death!), also beaut gypt airmail, and packet 
‘Trengganu (Rajah), Brunei, Leeward Islands, Corea, 
etc.—only 5c with bargain approvals and lists. 

PILGRIM STAMP CO. 
Box 13-A Mt. W. 


. Sehington, Md. 
TRIANGLE STAMP F] REE 
and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 
bon, and other interesting countries, 
free to applicants for approvals beginning at 1% cent. 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 


Lithuania Map Triangle! 
(aa illustrated). also packet Tanganyika, 5e 
Ital island, Sudan, 

























tan 
Grenada, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Keny2, U. S. 
revenue, etc.—all for only 5c with bargain 





A be approvals and lists. 
m& Black Ster Co., Box 365-G, Evanston, Ill. 
STAMP COLLECTION 


FREE Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 


Cuba (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants. 2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. W 

mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1933 cat. and premium, $2.30! 
Tatham Stamp Co. G-8) W. Springfield, Mass. 








WASHINGTON STAMP! 






POCZTA > ine | POLSKA 
7 of Poland, also Scarce Costa Rica 
. Triangle, and big pkt. 56 dif. includ- 5 c 
ing U. 8. $2 stamp, Zanzibar, Suri- 
nam, Charkhari, a giant and midget 


stamp, ete.—all for only 5c with lists and 
approvals. MONUMENTAL STAMP 
0., Arlington P. 0., Md. 








on kent 0 
TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS FREE 


Also early United States, Congo, Monte Carlo, Ubangi, Niger 
Coast, Newfoundland, Canada, Uganda, Nicaragua—free for 
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A PUZZLE Yor 
GIRL SCOUTY 


















Five Words 


A jumble of twenty-five letters and a 
series of blank spaces in which to put them, 
make up the elements of this month’s puz- 
| zle. One of our Girl Scouts set about the 
other day to construct a five-letter word 
square using only the letters shown above. 
Three of the letters are already in place, 
and the words of the answer should read 
the same both down and across. 

The pictures shown in the smaller panels 
represent the definitions of these words. 
Suppose, however, that we supplement the 








5e Postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Toronto, Canada. 


GIVEN: 30 diff. U. 8. (incl. $ Values), Canada & Newfoundland. 10c 
with Penny Approvals & lists. FRISCH, 367 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 








pictures with some helpful questions. 

What is another name for a young 
horse? 

What sort of stick is mentioned in the 
Twenty-third Psalm? 

What swinelike animal is native to South 
America? 

What did Paris award to Venus? 

Who was the ancient Norse goddess of 
Love and Beauty? 


Puzzle Pack Word Triangle 


From the following definitions, build up 
a word triangle, the first word to contain 
seven letters, the second, six letters, the 
third, five letters, the fourth, four, the fifth, 
three, the sixth, two, the seventh, one: 

1. A large edible fish. 
2. A primitive device for counting. 
3. Toil. 
4. A sacred image. 
5. Rough ridges of metal. 
6. A well-known country (abbr.). 
7. One of the letters in “Girl Scout’’. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change HURT to HEAL in five moves. 


An Enigma 

I am a well-known proverb and contain 
twenty-two letters. 

My 5, 6, 4 and 17 means to proceed. 

My 1, 18, 3, 12 and 22 is a sweet sub- 
stance. 

My 13, 2, 9 and 15 means a taskmaster. 

My 7, 14 and 10 is a conjunction mean- 
ing besides. 

My 19, 20, 16, 11, 8 and 21 means per- 
taining to stone. 

By HELEN McCHESNEY, Metuchen, N. J. 








Ye Olde Time Riddle 


Why is the figure nine like a peacock? 
By EDNA BUTLER, Glenside, Pa. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, fourteen new 
words will be formed. The fourteen added 
letters will spell the title of a famous poem 
by John Greenleaf Whittier. 

1. Ease 2. Eel 3. At 4. Ear 5. Tone 6. 
Ally 7. Very 8. Ace 9. Void 10. Pen 11. His 
12. End 13. Range 14. Earn 

By RuTH PRross, Troop 14, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Concealed Flowers 


The name of a flower is concealed in each 
one of the following sentences: 

1. Shall I put this scrap in Kate's album? 

2. What lovely hair! I should like mine 
to curl like it. 

3. If that man is insane, money should 
not be given him. 

4. My cousin Ada is your sister-in-law. 

5. His brother had traveled in Japan, 
Syria and India. 

6. Hark! Listen how Tom and Sarah are 
bellowing in the nursery. 

7. I read to that poor negro several times 
a week. 

8. This case is urgent, I anticipate a 
good sum. 

By ALICE STERNBERG, New York, N. Y. 


ANSTW ERS - 


TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 





THE WEATHER Provers: “Rain before seven, 
clear before eleven.” 


Puzz_te Pack Worp Square: 
ec 2 a 


Ss 
sme As 
A e2 2 2 2 
SA 2 a & 
S N E E R 


Worp Jumpinc: Ship, shop, shot, soot, sort, port. 
A Cuarape: Girl Scouts. 

ConceaLep Names: 1. Ethel 2. Ada 3. Fay 4. Ida 
5. Martha 6. Myra 7. Nora 8. Erma. j 
Ye Oxve Time Rippie: Vaccination, because tt 
is always in arms! 

A Cake Puzzte: 1. Sponge cake 2. Marble cake 
3. Pound cake 4. Coffee cake 5. Cup cake 
6. Short cake 7. Sunshine cake 8. Angel cake 
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It depends upon 
your family 


THE AMERICAN GIRL has been eager to offer assistance by securing for you 
an opportunity to buy subscriptions to other magazines at money-saving prices. 
As the list will show, you can secure through THE AMERICAN GIRL a maga- 
zine suitable for every member of your family. The choice is yours! 

In this easy fashion you can go down the list and select the magazine suit- 
able for the person you have in mind. Thus, should you need a woman's mag- 
azine to present to mother, you may choose any one of nine. Or, for father 
there is THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’s and the Rep Book; any one of 


For MOTHER 


with THE AMERICAN GIRL for you 


Christian Herald 
Cosmopolitan 


with Good Housekeeping 6.50 


Delineator 

Etude . 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine 
McCall's : 

The Parents’ Magazine : 
Pictorial Review e. 
Woman's Home Companion 
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which he would enjoy. 

If you have a younger brother or sister CHILD LIFE, 
Junior Home and Sr. NicHo as are for your attention; 
and as for a brother or cousin your age and older you may 


You You choose THE AMERICAN Boy, Boys’ LiFe or OPEN ROAD 
Value pay ‘ave FoR Boys 
3.50 3.00 50 : . 
- ao 35 Next time mother and dad return home of an evening 
5.25 1.25 laden down with magazines, tell them that THE AMERICAN 
& 
“ee oa = Girt will save them this work. After all, it is much easier 
4.00 3.50 50 to let Uncle Sam deliver the magazine to your door than 
a a ~ to carry it home on these hot evenings. 
3.50 2.7 : . . 
Jo sa "$0 The coupon is for your convenience. In ordering maga- 
2.50 2.00 50 zines please tell us if it is for a new or a renewal subscription. 
P P 
For DAD For BROTHER 
with THE AMERICAN GIRL for you with THE AMERICAN Gir for you 
You You You You 
Value pa) save Value pa) save 
The American Magazine 4.00 3.75 25 The American Boy . . 3.50 3.00 50 
Collier's 3.50 3.00 50 Boys’ Life . . . . . 2.50 2.25 .25 
Red Book . 4.00 3.15 85 Nature ‘ . . 4.50 3.75 as 
Open Road for Boys . . 2.50 1.75 75 
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And fora younger BROTHER or SISTER 


with THE AMERICAN GiRL for you 


V alue You pay You save 
Child Life. . . . 2... ee ee 450 3.75 75 
Junior Home . . . . . . e400 2.80 1.20 
St. Nicholas . ...... .. . . 4.50 3.75 75 


USE THIS 
ORDER FORM 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL 


570 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 





Please send 
magazine to the following 
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olllie's | NAME 
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CITY 

And THe AMERICAN GIRL to 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


I enclose in full payment 
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cited about even in this hot 
weather ! 

Did you think that house-cleaning 
was a springtime activity? So did we 
until recently. Then, all of a sudden, 
we decided to get out our dust cloths, 
mops and brooms and do a bit of 
cleaning and dusting and moving of 
furniture. We thought we'd like to 
brighten things up, to add a touch here 
and there. 

So there are good times in store for 
the readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
More and more the magazine is going 
to reflect the interests of its readers. 
There will be no stuffiness in the com- 
ing issues. They will be bright .. . 
clear . . . decisive .. . alert. 

The September issue will come to 
you with a new type of cover, with 
stories and illustrations by authors and 
illustrators new to THE AMERICAN 
GirL, as well as your favorites of old. 
There will be a fascinating mystery 
serial by Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
The Room on the Roof, and later a 
thrilling Alaskan adventure serial by 
Norma Bicknell Mansfield. Through- 
out the year there will be short stories 
by Elizabeth Corbett, Margaret Wid- 
demer, Marguerite Aspinwall, Edith 
Ballinger Price, Ellis Parker Butler, 
Leslie Warren and other well-known 
authors; and attractive illustrations by 
Ruth King, Joan Esley, Marguerite de 
Angeli, Henrietta McCaig Starrett, 
Diana Thorne, Harvé Stein, Helen 
Hokinson and many other popular 
artists, 

Because you like stories, cach cover 
of the magazine is going to tell a story. 
Only, of course, the story will be in 
picture form, and it will be without 
a title. We can tell you in advance that 
the September cover is about a girl 
and a dog, and that it is painted by 
Ruth Carroll, whose delightful dog 
pictures you probably know. If you 
can think of a good title for the cover, 
send it to THE AMERICAN GIRL, At- 
tention of Cover Contest Editor. The 
author of the title which in the opinion 
of the Cover Contest Editor is best will 
receive a current book as a prize. See 
page 34. 

Do girls read poetry? We think they 
do—and we have reason to know that 
lots of girls write poems—witness the 
Poetry Contest! But whether you write 
or not, you will enjoy the poems we 
plan to print from some of the finest 
poets in America—William Rose 
Benét, Arthur Davison Ficke, Mar- 
garet Widdemer, Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling, Joseph Auslander and others. 


| [cites SOMETHING to get ex- 


From time to time your thoughts 
must be milling around the question; 
“What shall I do when I grow up?” 
THE AMERICAN GIRL will help you to 
decide this problem by continuing the 
series of important vocational articles 
begun in June. The September issue 
will bring to the girl who wants to go 
into business an article by Jeannette 
Eaton, which will describe in practical 








| September 
brings you 


glad tidings 





terms various business positions held 
by women in merchandising. There will 
be other articles along similar lines— 
advertising, social service, jobs in pub- 
lishing houses, nursing, applied arts, 
and other vocations which are of par- 
ticular interest to girls. There'll be 
biographical articles also, by women 
who have achieved success in their 
own fields. You will find one of these 
in the current issue—Gloria Hollister’s 
A Nonsuch Day, which tells about her 
work in Bermuda with William Beebe, 
the great naturalist. Be sure to read 
Mildred Adams’s story in the Septem- 
ber issue about the marvelous art collec- 
tion which has been gathered in Chi- 
cago for the Century of Progress Ex- 
position. 

Now we have a surprise for you! 
You will read an article in the Novem- 
ber number by the busiest woman in 
America, who is also one of the most 
beloved ladies in the land—if you can 
guess who that is! Don’t ask us who 
for we aren't going to tell—yet! But, 
anyway, this article is written just for 
us, because its author has a particular 
interest in Girl Scouts and their doings. 

If you are a Girl Scout, you will find 
the Fall issues of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
particularly interesting. In addition to 
two pages of pictures about Girl 
Scout activities there will be many 
other features. By the way, has your 
troop been represented recently on the 
Scribe’s page? It is your page, you 
know, and you are invited to contribute 
to it regularly. The next time your 
troop engages in a particularly inter- 
esting event be sure to remind your 
troop Scribe that the readers of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL would like to read 
about it. THE AMERICAN GiRL will 
continue to give a prize for the best 


letter published on the Scribe’s page 
each month. 

It’s not much fun to remind you, 
but it’s none the less true—soon you 
will be back at school! Sports will 
form an important part of your school 
activities and you will want to read 
about good form in your favorite 
sports; and how to enjoy sports, 
whether you take part in them, or are 
merely an onlooker. So the September 
issue will tell you about field hockey 
in a story written especially for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Have you ever spent hours in the 
kitchen, mixing flour and eggs and 
sugar and baking powder and flavor- 
ing, into what you hoped would turn 
out to be a cake? And then maybe you 
have heard your mother say, as you 
took your concoction from the oven, 
“What in the world is that supposed 
to be?” If you have ever done that, 
or cooked anything at all with good in- 
tentions but unfortunate results, you 
will want to read Jane Carter’s splen- 
did articles on cooking. You can’t go 
wrong if you follow her directions and 
use her recipes. In September she will 
tell you how to make a successful but- 
ter cake. 

THE AMERICAN Gik- will help you 
to enjoy the coming year of school and 
sports and social events. It will tell 
you what other girls of your age, and 
slightly older, are doing in the way 
of activities all over this country and 
abroad. You will learn how to make 
good-looking clothes economically; 
how to dress well for your type, wheth- 
er you are fat or thin, tall or short, 
blonde, brunette or red-headed; how 
to take care of your hair, your com- 
plexion, your nails; how to make and 
to do a variety of things which will 
help those of you who are Girl Scouts 
in winning your badges. There will be 
Girl Scout news and pictures every 
month, with reports by girls who will 
tell you what they do in their own 
troops—reports which will be helpfu! 
to you in organizing your troop activi: 
ties. 

Let THE AMERICAN GiRL continuc 
to bring to you month after month 
the good times in written and pictorial! 
form which you have learned to lool 
forward to. Above all, watch for th: 
September issue of your favorite maga 
zine. It will convince you that TH 
AMERICAN GIRL ts wider in scope an 
better than ever before! And more fun 


Should your present subscription b 
nearing its expiration date it woul: 
be wise to enter your renewal at onc 
so that you will not miss an issu¢ 








